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PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 29. 
30, 31, 1924. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, JOHN E. ANDERSON, YALE UNIVERSITY 
The American Psychological Association held its Thirty-third 
\nnual Meeting in Corcoran Hall, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, December 
29, 30 and 31, 1924. The attendance was the largest in the history 
if the Association, 242 persons having signed the registration book. 
Although some of these were not members of the Association, it is 
likely that a number of the members present failed to record their 
names. There were 267 persons present at the Annual Dinner. 

The program was the most extensive ever undertaken by the 
\ssociation. So many papers were submitted, that the Program 
Committee found it necessary to place two sessions on each half day 
of the meetings making a total of eleven formal programs. Each of 
these crowded to capacity the room in which it was held. Exclusive of 
the session for informal reports by graduate students, sixty-four 
papers were presented, of which ten dealt with general psychology, 
twenty-three with experimental psychology, seven with industrial 
psychology, eight with social and racial psychology, seven with clinical 
psychology, seven with mental measurement, and two with the life 
of G. Stanley Hall. The special program for informal reports by 
graduate students which was one of the best programs of the meet- 
ings consisted of fifteen papers, of which fourteen were actually read. 
A very large proportion of the papers, taking the entire program into 
consideration, presented the results of experimental or test work. 
69 
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A joint meeting with the American Political Science Association 
was held in the New Willard Hotel on Tuesday afternoon, the 
topic being “The Psychological Basis of Conservatism and Rad- 
icalism.” This meeting was well attended by members of both 
societies and was a feature of the program. 

Following the Annual Dinner of the Association a session in 
memory of G. Stanley Hall, the deceased President of the Association, 
was held, at which J. McKeen Cattell presided and at which addresses 
were given by Professor Burnham of Clark and Professor Starbuck 
of the University of Iowa. 

On the invitation of the Program Committee Professor K. Koffka 
of the University of Giessen read a paper in the session for Experi- 
mental Psychology and Mr. Henry S. Dennison of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company read a paper in the session for Industrial 
Psychology. 

In addition to the formal programs, there were a number of 
Round Table Conferences, some of which had been arranged in 
advance and others which were organized at the meetings. There 
were two such conferences on Experimental Psychology, one on the 
Gestalt Psychologie, one on Clinical Psychology, three on Psychology 
and Politics, one on “ The Drive,” one on “ Problems of Highway 


Safety and Automobile Traffic” and one on “ Psychological Con- 
sultation for College Students.” Members of the Association 
participated freely in the discussions at these informal conferences 
and feel that they constitute a valuable addition to the more formal 


program. 

The feature of the Apparatus Exhibit which was held in the 
Physics Laboratory of George Washington University was the 
demonstration of two recently invented calculating machines for 
solving correlation problems. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ANNUAL Business MEETING 


The annual business meeting was held on December 29, 1924, 
in Room 39, Corcoran Hall, at eight o’clock, with Mr. Warner 
Brown, a senior member of the Council, in the chair, owing to the 
death of the President. 

It was voted that the minutes of the Thirty-second Annual Meet- 
ing at Madison, Wisconsin, be approved as printed. 

The Secretary made the following announcements : 

Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth acted as representative of the American 
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Psychological Association at the international Management Congress 
held in Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, July 21 to 24, 1924. 

Mr. H. A. Aikins represented the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation at the inauguration of Robert E. Vinson as President of 
Western Reserve University and at the dedication of the new 
buildings of the School of Medicine, Western Reserve University, 
mn the 9th of October, 1924. 

Mr. Howard C. Warren represented the American Psychological 
Association at the funeral of Edmund C. Sanford, Tuesday, 
November 25, 1924. 

The Secretary announced the deaths of : 

G. Stanley Hall, February 1, 1846-April 24, 1924, age 
seventy-eight. 

Edmund C. Sanford, November 10, 1859-November 22, 1924, 
age sixty-five. 

[he Secretary announced the resignation during the year 1924 
of: J. F. Crawford, Frances R. Dewing, George M. Duncan, Ed 
ward H. Griffin, William A. Hammond, Clara N. Hitchcock, 
E. B. McGilvary, Dickinson S. Miller, W. R. Newbold, James H. 
Tufts and W. M. Urban. 

The Treasurer’s report as printed on page 79 was read and 
approved. The Treasurer presented the following estimate of 
resources for the year 1925: 


Dues from members.......... ; . $2,200.00 
Sale of monographs (approximate). . iGwhd oaee ded 5.00 
Interest (approximate)...... phSdemiducers mentale 30.00 
Cash in deposit and on hand. Pictausticned ea - 779.19 

$3,014.19 


On the recommendation of the Council it was voted that the 
proposed additions to the by-laws as printed in the 1924 Year-Book 
representing a codification of certain past actions of the Association 
be adopted with a substitution of the word “ division” for the word 
“ section” in the phrase “ section of consulting Psychologists ” mak- 
ing the phrase read “ division of consulting Psychologists ’”» wherever 
it is printed in the by-laws and with the addition to the proposed 
by-law 7 of the sentence, “ Certificates now granted as of the section 
of consulting Psychologists shall be equivalent to certificates awarded 
as of the division of consulting Psychologists.” 

On the recommendation of the Council it was voted to elect 
Mr, Edward S. Robinson Treasurer of the Association for the term 
1925 to 1927. 


On the recommendation of the Council it was voted to accept 
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the invitation to participate in the organization of a Social Science 
Research Council and to select two temporary delegates to function 
until the organization of the Social Science Research Council is 
completed and delegates can be selected in accord with the regulations 
of that organization. 

On recommendation of the Council it was voted to elect Messrs. 
R. S. Woodworth and R. M. Yerkes as temporary delegates to the 
Social Science Research Council. 

On the recommendation of the Council it was voted that the 
incoming President appoint a committee of three to investigate the 
matter of precautions to be taken in animal experimentation and 
to submit recommendations to the 1925 business meeting of the 
Association. 

On recommendation of the Council it was voted that by-law 13 
be deleted, thus making its provisions ineffective. 

The Treasurer presented a budget for the year 1925 as printed 
on page 80 which was approved by the Association. 

On the recommendation of the Council Messrs. W. V. Bingham 
and R. M. Yerkes were elected to represent the Association on the 
Council of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science for 1925. 

On the recommendation of the Council it was voted that the 
following Program Committee be elected for the year 1925: Mr 
John E. Anderson, Chairman, Mr. J. C. Chapman and Mr. A. | 
Gates. 

On the recommendation of the Council it was voted that the 
invitation of Cornell University to hold the 1925 meeting at Ithaca 
be accepted, that the meeting be held in Ithaca on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, December 28th, 29th and 30th, and that H. P. Weld 
be the local representative of the Association. 

On the recommendation of the Council the fifteen persons named 
below were elected to membership in the Association. 


1. Baker, Harry J., Ph.D. University of Michigan 1923 
Clinical Psychologist, Detroit Public Schools 
Brimhall, Dean R., Ph.D. Columbia University 1920 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Psychological Corporation 
3. Brown, William M., Ph.D. Columbia University 1923 
Professor of Psychology and Education, Washington and 
Lee University 
. Freyd, Max, Ph.D. Carnegie Institute of Technology 1922 
Research Psychologist, J. Walter Thompson Co., 244 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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5. Fryer, H. Douglas, Ph.D. Clark University 1923 
Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, New York 
University 
6. Holsopple, Frances Quinter, Ph.D. University of Pennsyl- 
vania 1919 
Director, Department of Child Study, Rochester Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
Koch, Helen Lois, Ph.D. University of Chicago 1921 
Adjunct Professor of Educational Psychology, University of 
Texas 
8. Ludgate, Katherine Eva, Ph.D. University of Chicago 1921 
Instructor of Psychology, University of Minnesota 
9. Merrill, Maud Amanda, Ph.D. Stanford University 1923 
Instructor in Psychology, Stanford University 
10. O’Brien, Frank J., Ph.D. Clark University 1916 
Director, The Psychological Clinic, Louisville, Kentucky — 
11. Plant, James S., M.D. University of Pennsylvania 1918 
Director, Essex County Juvenile Clinic, Newark, N. J. 
“In view of his having had the equivalent of Ph.D. work 
and in view of his publications.” 
12. Porteus, Stanley David 
Professor of Clinical Psychology and Director of Psycho 
logical Clinic, University of Hawaii, part time, and 
Director cf Research, Vineland Training School, part time. 
“In view of his published contributions ” 
13. Ream, Merrill Jay, Ph.D. Carnegie Institute of Technology 
1921 
Asst. Supt. of Agencies, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com 
pany, Newark, N. J. (In charge of personnel research) 
14. Taylor, Grace Adelaide, Ph.D. Columbia University 1923 
Lecturer, Teachers College 
Research Assistant in Institute of Educational Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
15. Tendler, Alexander D., Ph.D. Columbia University 1923 
Case Consultant, Jewish Board of Guardians 
Psychologist, Nerve Clinic of Post-Graduate Medical School 
and Hospital, New York 


“J 


The report of the Committee on the Election of Officers was then 
presented as follows: 


President for 1925, Madison Bentley, University of Illinois. 

Members of the Council, 1925-1927, L. L. Thurstone, University 
of Chicago; S. W. Fernberger, University of Pennsylvania. 

Nominees for appointment to the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the National Research Council, L. M. Terman, 
Stanford University; M. F. Washburn, Vassar College. 

The following recommendations from the Program Committee 
were then presented : 
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The Program Committee voted to recommend to the Council 
and to the Association that, in view of the large number of papers 
submitted for the program by members of the Association, joint 
meetings with other societies except those with Section I of the 
A.A.A.S. and symposia be discontinued. The Committee without 
submitting a recommendation would like to open the question of 
the possibility of a four-day session of the Association. 

The Program Committee also voted to recommend to the Council 
and to the Association that the organization of Round Table Con- 
ferences be encouraged as much as possible and that increased 
provision be made for such conferences. 


The Council recommended that owing to the crowded condition 
of the program, symposia and joint sessions with other societies 
excepting Section I of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science be discontinued and that the Association continue 
to meet in a three-day session. After some discussion of the recom- 
mendations of the Program Committee and the Council it was voted 
that the report of the Program Committee be laid upon the table 
and that the whole matter of the program of the Association be 
referred to the 1925 Program Committee with instructions to submit 
recommendations at the 1925 business meeting with reference to 
the improvement and organization of the program. 

The report of the Standing Committee on the Certification of 
Consulting Psychologists as printed on page 80 was then presented. 
On recommendation of the Council it was voted to accept the report 
of the Committee. 

On the recommendation of the Council C. S. Yoakum was elected 
to the Committee on Certification of Consulting Psychologists for 
the term 1925-1929. 

No report from the Standing Committee on the Relation of 
Psychology to Public Welfare was presented. Mr. Maxfield, the 
Chairman, stated that nothing had been done by the Committee and 
that no matters had been referred to the Committee and hence no 
report could be submitted. 

On recommendation of the Council it was voted that Mr. H. L. 
Hollingworth be elected a member of the Committee on the Relation 
of Psychology to Public Welfare for the term 1925-1929, 

The report of the Committee on Library Check List of Psycho- 
logical Books as printed on page 80 was next presented. On 
the recommendation of the Council it was voted that this report 
be accepted, its suggestions adopted, and the Committee be discharged 
with the thanks of the Association. 
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The report of the Committee on the Incorporation of the Asso- 
ciation as printed on page 81 was next presented. On recom- 
mendation of the Council it was voted that the report be accepted, 
the suggestions contained therein be adopted, and that the Committee 
be discharged with the thanks of the Association. 

The informal report of the Committee on a Section of Industrial 
or Applied Psychology as represented by an excerpt from a letter 
of the Chairman, J. McKeen Cattell, dated November 26, 1924, 
was presented. This excerpt reads as follows: 


“The Committee on a Section of Industrial or Applied Psy 
chology has no formal report to make. We have, as instructed at 
the last meeting, arranged a program for Washington and are ready 
to continue to do so in cooperation with the Committee on Program. 
As already reported we regard a section of industrial or applied 
psychology as desirable, but do not urge immediate action. It seems 
that it should be taken up in connection with other possible sections 
and should consequently be considered by the Council or by a general 
committee on sections of the Association.” 


On the recommendation of the Council it was voted that the 
report be accepted and the Committee discharged with the thanks 
of the Association. 

The report of the Committee on the Establishment of an Associate 
Grade of Membership as printed on page 82 was then presented. 
The Council recommended the acceptance of the report and the 
adoption of its provisions with the addition of the word “ profes- 
sional” in paragraph two before the word “work.” It was voted 
to adopt the recommendation of the Council to amend the report 
by the addition of the word “ professional ” before the word “ work” 
in paragraph two. There then ensued considerable discussion of 
the second sentence in paragraph seven of the Committee’s report 
relating to the right of associates to the floor at the annual meeting. 
It was voted to amend the report by deleting the phrase, “ He shall 
have the right of the floor at annual meetings.” It was voted that 
the report of the Committee as amended be accepted and its provisions 
adopted. 

On the recommendation of the Council it was voted to adopt 
the changes in the constitution submitted as an appendix to the 
report of the Committee, the constitutional changes to be printed 
in the 1925 Year-Book for final action at the next annual meeting. 
On the recommendation of the Council it was voted to adopt the 
changes in the by-laws submitted as an appendix to the report of 
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the Committee effective upon the final passage of the constitutional 
amendments. It was understood that the Secretary was to make 
the changes in the appendix to the report of the Committee in order 
to make effective the amendments to the report of the Committee 
adopted by the Association on the previous motions. 

The report of the Committee on the Relation of the Association 
to Publication as printed on page 83 was next presented with 
a Council recommendation that the report of the Committee be 
accepted and its provisions adopted. In order to make the provision 
of the report of the Committee effective the Council recommended 
the adoption of a constitutional amendment, changing the word 
“five” in Article 4 of the constitution to “ten” and changing the 
words “in advance” to the words “ November Ist of the preceding 
year,” making the sentence read, “ The annual subscription shall be 
ten dollars payable November Ist of the preceding year.” 

In order to make the provisions of this report effective the 
Council also recommended the adoption of the following by-law 


By-Law 15 


The Psychological Review Publications shall be conducted in the 
following manner: 

1. A Board of Directors of five members of the Association, one 
of whom shall be the Treasurer, shall be appointed by the Council, 
each for a period of three years, with overlapping terms. The 
Directors are to supervise the financial conduct of the journals 
If they believe that the editorial policy of the magazines is wrong 
or that they are too expensively conducted, they can, at any time, 
bring the matter before the Association or call the attention of the 
Council to the danger. They shall, however, have no direct control 
of the editorial policy of the magazines. 

2. The Board of Editors shall consist of one editor for each 
magazine, whose term shall be a number of years corresponding to 
the numbers of editors on the Board. There shall be overlapping 
terms, one editor retiring each year. The Editorial Board as a whole 
shall nominate a successor to each position when a vacancy occurs, 
the nomination to be made to the Association through the Council. 
The Council either shall support the nomination or shall present to 
the business meeting of the Association the Board’s nominee and 
also one other name which they also place in nomination. Any 
editor shall be eligible for reappointment. The functions of the 
editors shall be for each to conduct the journal assigned to him in 
conformity with the general policy of the Board of Editors. 

3. The Council shall elect a Business Manager for a term ol 
three years at a stipend from the budget of the jourjnals to be 
determined by the Board of Directors subject to the approval of 
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the Council. His functions shall be to administer the financial details 
of the journals in accordance with the policy outlined by the Board 
of Directors and to handle the finances of the publications. He 
shall submit an annual report to the Board of Directors, to the 
Council, and to the business meeting of the Association. He shall 
be bonded, the bond to be filed with the Secretary of the Association, 
for an amount to be fixed by the Board of Directors. 

4. With the appearance of the Abstract Journal and the raising 
of dues to $10, the Treasurer shall turn over to the Business 
Manager $3 for each paid-up member of the Association and thes: 
nly shall receive copies of the Abstract Journal. 

There ensued considerable discussion with reference to the report 
of the Committee and the recommendations of the Council. It was 
voted to adopt the recommendation of the Council changing the 
first sentence in Article 4 of the constitution to, “ The annual sub 
scription shall be ten dollars payable November lst of the preceding 


year,” the amendment to be printed in the 1925 Year-Book for final 
action at the 1925 meeting. 


f the Committee and the 


It was voted to amend the report « 
recommendation of the Council with reference to the proposed by-law 
by deleting the provisions referring to the “ Board of Directors” 
and substituting therefor the “Council of the Association” thus 
empowering the Council of the Association to act as the Board of 
Directors of the Psychological Review publications. 

lt was moved and seconded that the report of the Committee and 
the proposed by-law as recommended by the Council be amended 


‘ 


to the effect that the Board of Editors be elected annually, the Secre 
tary being empowered to make changes in the by-laws in accordance 
with this motion. After some discussion which emphasized the neces 
sity of the devising of a flexible scheme for the control of the 
publications by the Association it was voted, upon the acceptance 
f a substitute motion, that all reference to the method of appointment 


and 


tenure of the Editorial Board be stricken from the by-law 
proposed by the Council and that the Secretary be empowered to 
change any conflicting phraseology in the proposed by-law. It was 
voted that the whole matter of the editorial administration be left 
to the Council for the year 1925 with power to act, the Council being 
instructed to report with a permanent plan for the editorial admin 
istration of the journals at the 1925 meeting of the Association 

It was voted that the report of the Committee and the by-laws 
proposed by the Council be adopted as amended. 
On the recommendation of the Council it was voted that the 
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dues for Associates shall be six dollars a year payable November 
first of the preceding year, this provision to be incorporated in 
the changes in the constitution and by-laws as recommended by the 
Committee on an Associate Grade of Membership and the Council. 

On the recommendation of the Council it was voted that the 
sum of $500 be drawn from the principal fund to be paid to Mr. 
Warren as first payment on the stock of the Psychological Review 
publications. 

On the recommendation of the Council it was voted that the 
remainder of the principal fund be withdrawn from the Union 
Dime Trust and Savings Bank and placed in the general fund of 
the Association. 

On the recommendation of the Council it was voted to delete 
By-Law 12 which deals with the administration of the principal 
fund, thus making its provisions ineffective. 

On the recommendation of the Council it was voted that in case 
of emergency the Council be authorized to meet any extraordinary 
expenses in connection with the Psychological Review publications 
within the limits of its existing funds. 

It was voted that the Committee on Publications be discharged 
with the thanks of the Association. 

It was voted that wherever the word “six” occurs in the second 
paragraph of by-law one relating to elections, the words “ not fewer 
than eight nor more than ten” be substituted. 

The following resolution was voted: 


That the National Research Council be requested to appoint in 
the Division of Anthropology and Psychology a Committee on Street 
and Highway Safety to aid in the correlation and facilitation of 
research on the Psychological problems of automobile traffic and 
control and the making available of the services of Psychologists 
to Government and other agencies dealing with traffic problems, 
further that the American Psychological Association promises to give 
this Committee its support and cooperation. 

It was unanimously voted to extend to George Washington Uni- 
versity and the Department of Psychology of George Washington 
University the grateful thanks of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation for the entertainment provided and the many courtesies 
received at the 1924 meeting of the Association in Washington. 

The meeting adjourned at 11 :00 p. m. 

Joun E. ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 1924 


Dr. 
To Balance from the previous year............ceeeee0: $999 .92 
Dues received from members..............csee0ee 2,218.26 
Sale of Monographs 51 and 53 in 1923............. 5.85 
Interest, October, 1923, to October, 1924.......... 30.11 
————— $3,218.18 
Cr. 
ee OL, «nnn cadnegdmesaasedeoeesedesa $251.14 
GR en ee 87 .00 
DS... terdctpceckdhieanbaka uae thbsaek detec 134.7 
Te a ais he lel et ae a reall Slit En aekan 292 .56 
pi SER ee a ee Per ee ee 69.34 
Incidentals of Madison meeting.................+.. 6.83 
nn cin ceneeesendeneseesesessee cs 9.76 
SIS TE Kt 47.75 
Library Check List Committee.................... 16.00 
I i a aa i ae eee eee Gs 5.86 
i i  .. c sentakebbunvausaubeebabae 4 750.00 
Ie Cink bc ddave¥adenbeees 4ackacbianex 50.00 
———— $1,720.98 
Balance in Fifth Avenue Bank.............ccccecceccess $718.03 
Balance in Union Dime Savings Institution............ 772.17 
LS ce EA AAS A AE apa 7.00 
———— 1,497.20 
$3,218.18 
Account oF CERTIFICATION COMMITTEE 
Dr. 
ee AN EE on ne cctncnsnconsenonnetecne $440.28 
INL ch ad ecaite Unrate name tin ain Wo hee ae eee 5.88 
$446.16 
Ca. 
er ID on vc nccccbataeesseoesecdsete $3.70 
Balance in Real Estate Trust Company............. 442.46 
$446.16 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
December 15, 1924. 
SAMUEL W. FERNBERGER, 


Treasurer 


Audited and found correct: 
Warner Brown 
R. PiIntNER 
December 28, 1924 
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Bupcet ror 1925 
Printing and supplies 5 nie $400 .00 
Postage. ... es a , 150.00 
Reprints. . , 250.00 
Abstracts. ....... ape 100.00 
Incidentals of Washington meeting. 100.00 
Apparatus exhibit . 50.00 
Election Committee 100.00 
Year Book 300 .00 
$1450 . 
Secretary's stipend $750 .00 
Treasurer’s stipend 100.00 


For first instalment for Psychological Review | 
tions . $500.00 


500 


$2800 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON THE CERTIFICATION 
CoNSULTING PsyCHOLOGISTsS FoR 1924 
The functions of the Committee have been in abeyance pending the read 
justment of its relations to sections in applied psychology within the Associ 
ation. One new certificate has been issued. The program of the Committee 
on Associate Membership will, if adopted, raise questions of certification of 
considerable importance, but the Committee reserves recommendations for 
the meeting following a positive action regarding associate membership. The 
Committee has no recommendations to bring before the Association at this 
time 
F. L. Weis 
Executive Officer 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LisprRArY CHECK LIST oF 
PsYCHOLOGICAL Books 
In view of the tenor of the replies received to its circular letter of 1923 
your Committee incorporated the following paragraph in its report at the last 
meeting of the Association: 

“The Committee’s intentions (for the year 1924) would be to con 
centrate on the problem of ascertaining which institutions are specifi 
cally strong in certain fields of psychological literature, and which 
would be willing to have it known that they will strive, so far as funds 
and other exigencies permit, to specialize on some more or less limited 
field of the literature, regardless of whether the books are old or rare 
It will also try, in the interests of those who may wish to look up the 
history of psychological topics, to find out which institutions possess 
copies of older or rarer works, and which are specially strong in the 
literature of fields auxiliary to psychology.” 
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In conformity with this statement of intentions, circular letters were sent 
this year to all the institutions to which the 1923 letters went, and to several 
others, making a total, for both years, of 104 different institutions. Replies 
have come in, for both years together, from 45 institutions. Of these 45, it 
appears that only 16 are, more or less definitely, either at present strong in the 
literature of some particular field of psychology, or willing to consider further 
specialization in one or more designated fields. The other replies were mostly 
negative in both respects, although a few (eight) expressed a willingness to 
consider concentration in some field that the Committee might designate in 
conformity with any plan that might be developed as a result of an analysis 
of the replies received. 

To the third request of the Committee’s circular, a request for list of rare 
or old books in psychology and related fields, or of special editions of such 
books, the need for which has been felt by individual investigators, but the 
location of which might not be generally known, I may say that only three 
replies came in, involving a list of nineteen titles. 

In view of the small number of replies of positive import, and of the many 
types of difficulties cited by those who felt that their institutions could not 
undertake to specialize in limited fields of psychology, the Committee is of the 
opinion that it is not profitable at the present time to attempt further to 
develop any comprehensive scheme to ascertain and make known to the 
members of the Association (a) the names of institutions particularly strong 
in the respective fields of psychology, or (b) the names of those that will 
agree to specialize in any of such fields, or (c) lists of old or rare books, or 
editions, together with their location in the libraries of the country. 

The Committee respectfully asks, therefore, that it be discharged, but 
offers for your consideration, two positive recommendations: 

1. That it be authorized, provided that the Chairman secure the consent of 
those who sent in positive replies, to publish in the Psychological Bulletin the 
data that have so far been received. 

2. That the Chairman be authorized, in submitting this information for 
publication, to urge members of the Association to supplement it by sending 
to the Bulletin, for announcement, similar information on behalf of their own 
institutions 

In this way it is not impossible that the members may, under the incentive 
of the actual publication of the data now on hand, be prompted to make the 
Bulletin a medium of valuable information along the three lines indicated. 


Roswe.t P. ANGIER 
Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INCORPORATION FOR 1924 


\t the Madison meeting of the Association the Committee was instructed 
to proceed with the incorporaticn in the District of Columbia, reporting for 
the Council’s approval the proposed draft of the charter. The Secretary of 
the Association was requested to codéperate with the Committee and there was 
a conference in the office of the chairman at which Dr. William M. Marston 
was present and assisted in framing the charter. The bill incorporating the 
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Association was presented in the Congress by Senator Lodge and Repre- 
sentative Tilson, but has not yet been acted on. In case there is difficulty in 
enacting the bill, as has been the case on previous occasions, it is recom- 
mended that the Association be incorporated in the District of Columbia 
without special act of Congress. The chairman of the Committee thinks that 
arrangements for the incorporation can best be made by the Secretary in 
codperation with the Council and suggests that the Committee be discharged, 
though it would be ready to act in an advisory capacity, or to do anything 
within its power to assist in the arrangements for the incorporation. 

J. McKeen CAatretr 

Chatrman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN 
“AssocIATE”’ GRADE OF MEMBERSHIP 


Your Committee are unanimous in the opinion that the purposes of the 
Association will be served by the creation of a class of Associates, under the 
limitations hereinafter described. The growth of the science of psychology 
has considerably advanced the stage of accomplishment at which the funda- 
mental requirements of membership are met. Simultaneously it has created 
distinct groups of persons engaged in psychological work of a scientific 
character at less advanced levels, or in psychological work which does not 
involve research. It has also created closer relationships with other scientific 
fields. Your Committee are of the opinion that it is expedient to admit to 
associate status the above indicated classes of persons. 

Embodying these principles, your Committee recommend action by the 
Association as follows: 

1. The Association shall create a class of persons to be known as Asso 
ciates of the Association. Associateship in the Association shall be distin 
guished from Membership in the Association. 

2. Individuals belonging to any of the following groups shall be eligible 
to become Associates: 

a. Any person devoting full-time to work that is primarily psychological ; 

b. Any person with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, based in part 
upon a psychological dissertation and conferred by graduate school 
of recognized standing; 

c. Scientists, educators, or distinguished persons, whom the Council 
may recommend for sufficient reason. 

3. The initiation of the election of an Associate shall be by application of 
the candidate to the Secretary of the Association. This application shall be 
made before October 1 of the year of election. It shall be supported by two 
independent endorsements made by Members of the Association. The form 
of the application and endorsements shall be determined by the Council, but 
both application and endorsements shall give as much pertinent information 
as possible concerning the psychological competence and interest of the 
candidate. 

4. The Council shall consider all applications for Associateship and shall 
recommend to the Association such candidates as it believes will advance the 
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purpose of the Association. The Council shall make its recommendations to 
the Annual Meeting, which elects. 

5. The annual dues of an Associate shall be three dollars, payable in 
advance. Nonpayment of dues for two consecutive years shall be equivalent 
to resignation. 

6. Election of an Associate shall not be effective unless the initial dues are 
paid within three months after the action of the Association. 

7. An Associate shall be entitled to receive the printed matter now dis 
tributed to Members as such, except that pertaining to elections. He shall 
have the right of the floor at the annual meetings, and may participate in the 
programs of the Association in so far as the Program Committee may provide 
for such participation. An Associate shall not be entitled to vote or hold 
office, or to any other privileges of Members, except those above provided for 
and such as may hereafter be extended through action of the Members in 
accordance with the Constitution and By-Laws. 

8. Associates shall be listed in the Year Book of the Association; but the 
typographical style of an entry for an Associate shall be distinctly different 
in appearance from that for a Member. The item for an Associate shall 
» all the information con.ained in an item for a Member, except that, 


include 

instead of a specific designation of fields of instruction and of research, there 
shall be entered a general designation showing the Associate’s primary 
scientific interest or interests. 

9. An Associateship may be terminated at any time by a majority vote of 
the Members at any Annual Meeting upon recommendation of the Council 
after investigation. 

10. In considering the establishment of the grade of Associate as defined 
above, the Association should keep in mind the possibility that the number of 
Associates may in a few years equal the number of Members. Your Com 
mittee, however, do not consider it desirable at the present time to limit the 
number of Associates. 

11. It should also be kept in mind that, in the event of the Association's 
acquiring the Psychological Review Publications and including a subscription 
to an abstract journal in its dues for Members the Association will also have 
the right to make subscription to an abstract journal mandatory upon such 
Associates as may desire to continue their Associateships under such 
conditions. 

In order to render the provisions of this report effective your Committee 
further recommend changes in the Constitution and By-Laws as indicated 
the appendix to this report. 

Freperic LyMAN WELLS 
Water S. Hunter 
October 1, 1924, Epwin G. Bortnc, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE RELATION OF THE ASSOCIATION 
TO PUBLICATION 
At the meeting of the Association on December 27, 1923, this Committee 


was instructed “to consider ways and means by which the Association might 
take up Mr. Warren’s option and administrate the journals”; “to obtain the 
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sentiment of the Association with respect to the various possibilities by a 
mail vote,” and “to make specific recommendations to the Association at the 
1924 meeting.” 

On March 18, 1924, Professor Warren offered to waive the accumulated 
dividends, thus reducing the purchase price named in the option to five 
thousand five dollars. 

Your Committee met on April 18, 1924, the Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Association being present by invitation, and formulated the plan for 
financing the purchase of the Psychological Review Company’s stock which 
this autumn was submitted by mail to every member of the Association for 
an expression of opinion. 


The results of this mail canvass were as follows 


Unconditional approval of both propositions... sheeeeen 217 votes 
Unconditional disapproval of both propositions.................. 37 votes 

favor of purchasing the journals, but not of raising ‘the dues to 

CF CN Sia Lid covic tui uhawledasehe c0te Sends cdbeckdnvebses 12 votes 
Not in favor of purchasing the journals, but if they are bought 

increase of dues to ten dollars approved. so hbGe baebeba cde onl 2 votes 
Undecided about buying journals, but disapproving of increased 

dues - ye Pere ee ' ee ees 4 votes 
Undecided about : both: propos seals Pita cos 6 bS4 C466 SSe 0 Suda ades chs 2 votes 
Indifferent as to purchase of journals, but of specced to ten dollar fee 1 vote 
Approval of both proposals, but thinks $5 high for general expenses 1 vote 
Approval of both proposals, if Associate plan is adopted........ 1 vote 
Approval of both proposals, if fees are reduced for retired members 1 vote 
Approval of first proposal, no vote on second se  eahake 3 votes 

Total i ee ae ie dines Cee 281 votes 


At the meeting on April 18 it was voted also to authorize the Chairman to 
submit to the Committee on Abstracts of the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the National Research Council a request for a subsidy for the 
Journal of Abstracts. This the Chairman did, and the Chairman of the 
Committee on Abstracts appointed a sub-committee on ways and means which 
now has the matter under consideration. 

In view of the results of the mail vote, reported above, your Committee 
recommends to the Association for adoption the following proposals: 

1. That the Association by January 1, 1925. take title to the Psychological 
Review Company’s stock. 

2. That it authorize the payment, from funds now in the treasury, of five 
hundred dollars to Mr. Warren by January 1, 1925. 

That it issue ten notes of the denomination of five hundred dollars each, 
bearing interest at 5 per cent annually, the first note to become due January 1, 
1927, and one note of five hundred dollars to become due each succeeding 
year until the total debt has been paid. 

That on January 1, 1926, an increase of two dollars be made in the 
annual dues, in order to continue payment for the Psychological Review 
Company’s stock, 
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5. That as soon as possible the Association begin the publication of a 
Journal of Abstracts of twelve numbers per year, to be given free to the 
xembers of the Association. 

6. That on January 1, 1926, the annual dues of the Association be increased 
by three dollars in order to pay for the publication of the Journal of Abstracts 

It was also voted to suggest to the Association in case the purchase is 
approved, the appointment by the Council of a board of directors consisting 
of five members of the Association, one of whom should be the Treasurer of 
the Association, and the selection by the Council of a business manager who 
should receive a stipend of $1,000 a year, including clerical assistance. The 
members of this board should be appointed for a term of three years with 
provision for overlapping terms. 
In regard to the selection and functions of the editorial board, it was voted 
to submit to the Council a statement which has been sent by Mr. Warren to 
your Committee, and to recommend that the principles set forth by 


by the Association. Mr. Warren’s statement is as 


Mr. Warren be accepted 
follows: “If the Association votes to purchase the stock, I shall recommend 
that the term of office of the several editors be made a definite period 

umely, five years, or six years if a separate abstract journal be started and 
a sixth editor be chosen. I will suggest that the term of effice of the present 
editors be arranged by lot so that one term expires each year. I will also 
suggest that the editorial board as a whole nominate a successor to each 
position when a vacancy occurs, the nomination to be made to the Associ 


ation through the Council; the Council will support the nomination or recom 


mend some other name if they disagree with the board. Naturally, any edito: 
will be eligible for reappointment. 

“If this plan be adopted, the directors of the Review Company” (the 
Association) “will have no direct control over the editorial policy of the 


magazines. The directors, however, if they feel that the editorial policy of the 
ig, or if any of the magazines are too expensively conducted, 
could at any time bring the matter before the Association, or call attention 
of the Council to the danger. I believe this plan will work out as well as any 


that can be devised It might be well, e peciall at the start, to appoint one 


or tw f the present editors (they are also directors of the Company) as 
director f the Company under the Associatior Possibly it might be wel 
also to have one member of the Council beside the Treasurer on the Board 
of Directors, and to have also someone who is affiliated with the American 
Journal of h y as director, so that it will be recognized that this move 
is not inimical to the interests of the American Journal.” 

It is the opinion of the Committee that the policy of the Association and 
ort Yirectors should be to pay the debt as quickly as possible; and that 


aid, the question of reducing the annual dues should be brought 
ie Association for vote. 

H. S. LANGFELD 

MF 


M WASHBURN, Chairman 
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26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31, 
32. 


LIST OF PAPERS 

(Arranged Alphabetically by Authors) 

F. H. Allport, The Measurement and Motivation of Atypical Opinion in a 
Certain Group. 


J. E. Anderson and A. H. Smith, The Effect of Quantitative and Quali- 
tative Stunting upon Maze Learning of the White Rat. 


. James R. Angell, The Institute of Psychology. 


E. W. Atkins, The Efficiency of the Eye Under Different Intensities of 
Illumination. 

G. T. Avery, The Congenital Responses Exhibited by Prenatally Delivered 
Guinea-Pigs. 


. G. E. Bird, An Objective Humor Test for Children. 

’. E. G. Boring, Intensity and Volume in Relation to Auditery Theory. 

. F. A. Bott, The Law of Orientation in Stereoscopy. 

. W. H. Burnham, The Man, G. Stanley Hall. 

. Trigant Burrow, The Need of an Organismic Conception of the Insanities. 
. H. E. Burtt, A Study of Trade-Name Infringements. 

. Hulsey Cason, Some General Characteristics of the Conditioned Response. 
. G. E. G. Catlin, The Decline of Liberalism in England. 

. L. W. Cole, Interference of Related Mental Process. 

. J. F. Dashiell, The Learning by White Rats of an Inclined Plane Maze. 
. H. S. Dennison, The Need of an Applied Psychology of Organization. 

. F. L. Dimmick, The Classification of Odors. 

. E. A. Doll, Recent Progress in Clinical Psychology. 

. J. E. Downey, Some Observations on Laterality of Function. 

. Knight Dunlap, Instincts and Desires. 

. Gladys Dykes, The Development of the Capacity to Observe from Ages 


Eight to Twenty-two. 


. E. A. Esper, An Experimental Technique for the Investigation of the 


Development of Linguistic Categories. 


. C. E. Ferree, A Spectrum Color-mixer, an Acuity Apparatus, and an 


Apparatus for Testing Astigmatism. 


. T. R. Garth, The Intelligence of Full Blood Indians. 
. A. I. Gates and G. A. Taylor, The Transfer of Training and Its Effects 


upon Growth in Young Children. 

G. S. Gates, A Test for Ability to Interpret Facial Expressions. 

R. H. Gault, Progress in Experiments on Tactual Interpretation of Speech. 

L. R. Geissler, Descriptive Responses to the Human Face. 

Arnold Gesell, Monthly Increments of Development in Infancy. 

C. R. Griffith, A Photographic Study of Compensatory Limb Movements 
in the White Rat. 

H. L. Hollingworth, When Is a Man Intoxicated? 

George Humphrey, Is the Conditioned Reflex the Unit of Habit? 
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33. W. S. Hunter, The Subject’s Report. 

34. G. B. Johnson, A Study in Learning to Walk a Tight Wire. 

35. H. M. Johnson, A “ Fundamental” Postulate Which Psychology Can Do 
Without. 

C. H. Judd, Psychology of Social Institutions. 

37. J. R. Kantor, The Significance of the Gestalt Conception in Psychology 

F. A. Kingsbury, Defining Degrees in Rating-Scales. 

H. D. Kitson, A Statistical Study of Vocational Histories 

a 40. K. Koffka, Some New Experiments on Visual Contrast. 

41. Christine Ladd-Franklin, Fundamental Knowledge Regarding the Color- 

i- ’ Sensations. 


42. H. S. Liddell, A Moving Picture of Sheep and Goats Running a Maze ee 
43. F. H. Lund, The Emotional and Volitional Determinants of Belief ‘ 
of 44. W. M. Marston, Emotional Correlates of Autonomic Antagonisms. 
45. H. W. Martin, A Radical Modification of the Maze Problem. 
od 46. W. R. Miles and Eugene Shen, Photographic Study of Eye Movements in 


the Reading of Chinese in Vertical and Horizontal Axes. 
47, J. B. Miner, The Will-Temperament of College Disparity Students. 
48. H. T. Moore, Intellectual and Emotional Factors in Radicalism. 
49. H. K. Mull, The Acquisition of Absolute Pitch. 
50. T. E. Nicholson, The Growth and Decline of Voluntary Motor Ability 


BS. from Ages Six to Eighty-five. 
Si. R. M. Ogden, The Nature of Intelligence. 
se. 52. L. J. O'Rourke, Research in Federal Personnel Work. 


53. Joseph Peterson, “omparisons of White and Negro Children in Certain 
Ingenuity and Speed Tests. 


re. 54. J. P. Porter, Comparative Results of Tests of Ideational Processes and 
General Intelligence. 
55. S. L. Pressey, A Simple Self-Recording Double Action Multiple Choice 
Apparatus. 


56. Morton Prince, Three Fundamental Errors of the Behaviorists and the 
Reconciliation of the Purposive and Mechanistic Concepts. 


pes 57. Gertrude Rand, A Discussion of the Quotient Method of Specifying Test 
Results. 
the 58. Samuel Renshaw, Meyer’s Equation of the Learning Function Applied to 


Maze Learning in Rats. 

Edna Rickey, The Effect of Thyroid Variation on the Behavior of the 
White Rat. 

60. A. A. Roback, Is a Superior Adult Test Practicable? 





ees 61. W. W. Rogers, The Formation of a Multiple-Habit Out of Disparate 
Activities. 
ch 62. Curt Rosenow, The “ Use” of Correlation in Psychology. 
re : 63. E. S. Rudisill, The Effect of Instructions on Weight Judgments. 
q 64. Clara Schmitt, The Sex Incidence of Feeblemindedness. 
nts 65. W. T. Shepherd, Concerning the Influence of Education and Environment 


on the Religious Ideas and Beliefs of Children. 
66. Stevenson Smith, Race Differences in Hawaii. 
7. H. M. Stanton, Measurements of Musical Capacities. 
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68. E. D. Starbuck, The Psychologist, G. Stanley Hall. 

69. Rachel Stutsman, A New Scale of Performance Tests for Chlidren from 
Eighteen Months to Five and One-half Years of Age. 

70. P. M. Symonds, Notes on Rating. 

71. E. J. Swift and J. A. McGeoch, An Experimental Study of the Perception 
of Filled and Empty Time. 

72. M. S. Viteles, The Clinical Viewpoint in Vocational Selection. 

73. J. E. W. Wallin, The Scaphoid Scapula and Mental Deficiency. 

74. A. P. Weiss, A Methodological Change in Experimental Psychology. 

75. Lightner Witmer, Clinical Psychology—Its Origin and Future. 

76. H. T. Woolley, An Experimental Study of the Nursery School Child. 

77. J. U. Yarbrough, Intelligence: Definitions and Neural Markings of 
“ Kinds,” “Types,” “ Levels.” 

78. R. M. Yerkes, Chimpanzee Ideation. 

79. P. T. Young, A Preliminary Analysis of Psychoneural Set. 







































ABSTRACTS 
MonpbDaAyY, DECEMBER 29, 9:30 a.m. 
PROGRAM A 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


reliminary Analysis of Psychoneural Set. Paut THOMAS 
YounG, University of Lllinois. 
] 


doctrine of psychoneural set is of fundamental importance to 
yerience, whether 


+ 


tudent of behavior, (b) the student of exy 
be of the traditional or newer Gestalt variety. To the student of 
ior the term “ set” designates a neuromuscular pattern which 


1 


litions reaction either immediately or after delay. To the student 


xperience “ set ” is an important condition of observed phenomena 

s implied in Einstellung, Aufgabe, instruction 

One and the same psychoneural set may condition movement and 
phenomenal experience at one and the same time. Hence a fully 
adequate doctrine of set would sink beneath the shallow waters of 
yresent-day psychology. 

A particular set may be conceived in anatomical or physiological 
terms but its actual nature is largely hypothetical at the present time. 
Even though it is impossible to describe accurately the neural mechan- 
isms of set it is possible to state logically, in words or other symbols, 
the significance of this or that particular set. The meaning of a 
psychoneural set may be expressed, understood, accepted, or rejected. 
The meaning may be conscious at one time; it may vanish at another 
time. When the conscious meaning of a psychoneural set is absent 
from experience the particular set may be shown still to be a condition 
yf movement and of individual experience 

As an existence psychoneural set is beyond the phenomenal order. 
{t is conceived in bodily terms. It is regarded as one of the important 
conditions of phenomenal experience. 


The Significance of the Gestalt Conception in Psychology » 
Kantor, University of Indiana. 


In appraising the value of the Gestalt movement it is important to 
differentiate between its three phases, first as a distinct idea belonging 


89 
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to a particular group of psychologists and program of experimenta- 
tion, secondly as an idea generally applicable as a distinct mode of 
interpretation of psychological work, and thirdly as a new general 
scientific or methodological attitude. 

As a particular school conception designed to combat and replace 
the sensationist school, we can accord slight merit to the Gestalt 
movement. How can value attach to a variation of a mentalistic 
doctrine if it handles materials the existence of which are not only 
disputed but absolutely impossible ? 

No more valuable is the Gestalt movement as a general interpre- 
tative scheme of all experimental work. If it is only an interpretation 
of and not the immediate occasion for experimentation it may at least 
allow other views to compete with it in interpreting the work done. 
Furthermore, claiming the Gestalt view as generally applicable to 
experimental work creates the presumption that possibly it is not any 
better related to the experimental work with which the Gestalt 
proponents directly connect it than other conceptions, or may not 
interpret such work nearly as well. 

Quite a different significance attaches to the Gestalt movement as 
a general attitude toward scientific phenomena. Although not exclu- 
sively psychological in character, it is of considerable value for psy- 
chology since, because of it, Gestalt psychologists take a better atti- 
tude toward psychological phenomena than even they themselves 
realize. Instead of being improvers of mentalistic psychology they 
throw their work into an objective form. They describe in their 
experiments stimulus and response situations instead of any kind of 
psychic material. 

Support for this interpretation we discover in various features of 
the Gestalt literature: (1) Gestalt adherents make perception into 
responses to objectively existing stimuli objects instead of a process 
of synthesizing mentalities. (2) Attention is not considered as a 
process accounting for the preferential existence of mental states, 
but an attitude of the reacting individual to qualities and structures 
in objective things. (3) Also, learning is taken to be an objective 
process of the organization of movements and responses rather than 
a condition brought about by the influence of psychic causes. We 
may well then consider the Gestalt movement to be of considerable 
importance in psychology, but for entirely other reasons than the 
adherents of the movement suppose. 
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The Institute of Psychology. James R. ANGELL, Yale University. 

1. The Psychological Institute of Yale University has been estab- 
lished to promote coordinated research in psychobiology, which shall 
converge on problems of human behavior. 

2. The method adopted is the selection of a group of outstanding 
investigators who together shall fairly represent the major divisions 
of interest in this general field of inquiry. 

3. It is planned that these scientists shall, so far as is possible 
without interference with individual initiative, supplement one 
another’s resources and direct their investigations toward a codrdi- 
nated program. 

4. Although the members of the institute are obliged to do no 
teaching, they may, if they wish, offer courses in the Graduate School, 
and it is the definite intention that each shall take into his laboratory 
a small group of properly qualified students who may assist them in 
research or carry on their own research, under the direction of mem- 
bers of the staff. It is designed in this way to make the institute 
productive in the training of scholarly personnel, as well as in the 
discovery of new scientific facts and principles. 


Instincts and Desires. KNnicHt Duntwap, The Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity. 

The conception of instincts as teleological classifications of activ- 
ities seems to be in process of disappearance, hence, in considering 
the assertion that the desire as I have conceived it is merely the 
instinct under a new name, I shall have reference only to the instinct 
as McDougall has more recently described it. 

The desire differs from the instinct in three important points: 

1. The instinct is a force or energy which drives the animal to 
certain forms of activity: it is not a primary content or object for 
the consciousness of the animal itself. The desire, on the other hand, 
is a content for the animal which “ has” it, on the level of a color, 
a pain, and hunger. 

2. The instinct is a central factor, presumably having its locus in 
the brain. The desire, on the other hand, is a peripheral factor, with 
its locus in tissues outside the nervous system. 

3. The instinct is really a “ faculty” in the traditional sense of 
the term. The desire is not in any sense a “ faculty.” 
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Emotional Correlates of Autonomic Antagonisms. WILLIAM M. 

Marston, New York City. 

Cannon and Sherrington state that “fear,” “rage,” and sexual 
orgasm are all accompanied by motor discharge into the thoracico- 
lumbar, or sympathetic division of the autonomic nervous system 
But each of these emotions, as currently defined, discharges, at dif- 
ferent times, into different, antagonistic branches of the autonomic. 
This suggests that emotions cannot be defined in terms of autonomic 
discharge. 

But autonomic antagonisms can be understood in terms of activity 
or passivity of accompanying emotions. The bodily active phases of 
my suggested primary emotions, appetite and love, are invariably 
accompanied by discharge into the sympathetic. The passive aspects 


; 


of these primaries invariably utilize the cranial-sacral divisions. The 
underlying principle of utility of autonomic antagonisms appears 
to be action by the organism, as opposed to action upon the organism 

The identical active element in both “fear” and “rage,” as 
usually evoked and described, is an emotional setting seeking domina- 
tion of environment by self. This primitive self-asserting mechan 
ism, active appetite, is always accompanied by sympathetic discharge 
Cannon's “ fear” is largely composed of this element; but is given 
its characteristic emotional quality by conflicting impulses seeking 


antagonistic discharge. Active love, or emotional setting, purposing 
devotion of self to the love-object, constitutes the second emotional 
element accompanied by sympathetic discharge. But these aspects 


of emotional primaries tend to produce action by the subject upon 
his environment. 

Cranial innervations accompany bodily incorporation of food; 
and, normally, accompany passive appetite, the emotional setting 
purposing such incorporation. In so far as cranial (vagus) discharge 
prevails, the subject gives himself up to the action of food upon his 
digestive glands, stomach contractions, and heart. This same inert 
surrender to a foreign object constitutes the characteristic element 
of true fear, and is similarly accompanied by vagus discharge. The 
giving-up motor setting is in constant conflict with active appetite, 
until the latter may be overwhelmed, sympathetic discharge cease, and 
vomiting, voiding of colon and bladder, or fainting may be brought 
about through ensuing overintense vagus discharges. 

Sacral sex innervations accompany erection of external genitals, 
causing the organism, in just so far, to submit to its love object. 
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In passion, therefore, as during incorporation and fear, the 
environment is acting upon the subject. 

Interferences with incorporation (digestion) and passion, due to 
sympathetic impulses overwhelming cranial-sacral, are correlated with 
active aspects of appetite and love, rather than with true fear. 


The “ Use” of Correlation in Psychology. Curt Rosenow, Univer 
sity of Kansas. 

The article really deals with a wider field, viz., the applications of 
the mathematical theory of probability in psychology. It will defend 
the use of these methods against their two worst enemies, viz., those 
who attempt to escape from the limitations of these methods by 
ignoring the limitations, and those who attempt a similar escape by 
belittling the methods. 

It has been alleged that the coefficient of correlation is a general 
index of concomitant variation but does not refer directly to the 
specific individual. Consequently other methods have been put 
forward to remedy this alleged defect. It will be shown: (1) That 
the theory of correlation, as part of the theory of probability, deals 
with the individual more directly and more precisely than any other 
method in present use. (2) That it furnishes us with approximate 
statements of probability in precise numerical terms, not to be con- 
fused with statements of precise numerical values of probability. 
(3) That our best approximations leave much to be desired on the 
score of reliability. (4) That that is due to the variability of the 
facts and not to the theory of correlation, which remains the best tool 
we have. (5) That a great part of the utility of this tool lies in the 
protection it affords against the exaggerated claims of those who 
ignore the variability of the facts with which they deal. Thurstone’s 
Method of Critical Scores will be criticized as an individual instance 

Although the argument is confined to the constants of the theory 
of correlation, it is applicable wherever statistical constants of any 
kind are used as measures of “ validity ” or “ reliability.” The argu- 
ment will be developed in conjunction with a presentation of the 
methods used by the writer at the University of Kansas for exhibiting 
the degree of accuracy with which scholarship can be estimated on 
the basis of psychological tests. 
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A Spectrum Color-mixer, an Acuity Apparatus, and an Apparatus for 
Testing Astigmatism. C. E. Ferree, Bryn Mawr College. 






The color-mixer is in the form of a comparatively simple attach- 
ment which can be used in connection with a spectroscope of the 
usual type. By means of it the following combinations may be made: 
(a) wave-lengths from any two parts of the spectrum—two color- 
mixing; (b) the complementaries red (655 ») and green (491 4g) 
or yellow (580 ») and blue (478 ») with any other color in the 
spectrum—three color-mixing; and (c) the two pairs of complemen- 
taries, red and green, and yellow and blue, or any other pairs of 
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colors spaced in the spectrum as are red and green, and yellow and 
blue—four color-mixing. The apparatus is designed so that the 
energy values of the lights may be measured and may be varied in 
finely graded amounts. This feature enables us to make quantitative 
comparisons of relative sensitivities with relative combining propor- 
tions for both the complementary and noncomplementary colors. 
The acuity apparatus has the following features: (a) Any acuity 
object, acuity chart, astigmatism chart, tangent screen, etc., may be 
uniformly illuminated over its entire surface and the illumination 
varied in finely graded steps from high to low without any change in 
the color of the illuminating light. (b) By means of a slight modifi- 
cation which may be quickly made the apparatus can be converted 













into a device for changing by very finely graded amounts the size or 






visual angle of the test-object over a wide range. This change in 
size can be made throughout the entire range, if desired, without any 
change in the intensity of light; or the intensity of illumination for 
any size of test-object may be varied from high to low in a continuous 
series without any change in the color of the illuminating light. (c) 
The apparatus may be used for testing the light and color sense. 
(d) It may be used as a mixer for filter colored lights. Also by 
means of it the saturation and brightness of a single color or mixture 
of colors may be varied independently. 

The astigmatism apparatus is designed especially to enable the 
quick and accurate location of the meridian of an astigmatism. The 
determination derives its quickness and precision from the fact that 
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the judgment required is in terms of alignment, not sharpness or 
clearness of seeing. 


Fundamental Knowledge Regarding the Color-Sensations (Hitherto 
Invisible to the Psychologists). CHRISTINE LapDD-FRANKLIN, 
Columbia University. 


It is only by means of the well-known logical device of shutting 
the eyes to the facts that are irreconcilable to views one is inclined 
for some reasons to hold that the followers of Helmholtz and of 
Hering (one should say, rather, of Thomas Young and of Leonardo 
da Vinci) have been enabled to maintain for so long a time their 
respective positions. The psychologists are well aware that vision, 
in its final psychical stage (and hence also in, at least, its cortical 
correlate) is tetrachromatic. Their blindness, which I have to combat 
to-day, consists in failing to have discovered that, nevertheless, the 
initial retinal photochemical process is a tri-receptor process. This 
latter fact has been put beyond question by the magnificent work of 
Artur Konig,’ and the actual distribution through the spectrum of 
the three receptor photochemical nerve-excitant products has been 
determined by him. The absolutely definite nature of these results 
‘f Konig’s has been largely overlooked, even by the physicists, owing 
no doubt to the fact that they have accidentally been left out, by 
Nagel and v. Kries, from the third edition of Helmholtz’s great work 
on Physiological Optics, to the English translation of which the 
Optical Society has now invited me to contribute an appendix. It is 
this work, and its immense significance for the understanding of 
color, that I have devoted much space to reproducing, and that I hope 
to make comprehensible to you in the paper which I present to-day. 


Some New Experiments on Visual Contrast. K. Korrxa, (Giessen) 
Cornell University. (By special invitation of the Program 
Committee. ) 

In forming their theories of color contrast, Hering and Helmholtz 
were influenced both by facts and by theoretical prepossessions. 
While Hering believed the evidence of his eyes in taking contrast- 
colors to be sensory events just as real as any others, he was influ- 
enced by fundamental assumptions in denying the efficiency of the 
conditions stated by Helmholtz. Helmholtz, on the other hand, relied 
upon the observation of these conditions, and followed his theoretical 


' Die Grundempfindenungen, etc.; Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 1903. 
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convictions in referring contrast-effects to the realm of judgment. 

Common to both is the concept of sensation, which for Helmholtz 
means a univocal point to point correspondence between stimulus and 
receptive process; for Hering, a no less univocal correspondence 
between the receptor-process and the geometrical distribution of hues 
and shades over the retina. 

In giving up this assumption, the gestalt theory undertakes t 
explain all the facts advanced in favor of either of the two conflicting 

\ theories. It is maintained that our psychological reactions to the 
outer world do not form a sum of single processes, but an articulated 
whole-process. Consequently the distribution of hues and shades on 
the retina, considered as a mere geometrical pattern, does not furnish 
is an adequate basis for the understanding of the distribution of color 
in our phenomenal field of vision; we must also know the figural 
construction of this field of vision. 

This contention is first demonstrated by Wertheimer’s ring-con- 
trast, where, without a change in the retinal pattern, the color changes 
according to the figures perceived. 

A new factor appears in Wertheimer’s cross-triangle experiment, 
quantitatively investigated by Benary. Here the color induced in a 
particular field depends upon the “appertainance” of this field to 
some other field, and changes as its “ appertainance ”’ changes. Since 
in this experiment the two fields constitute a “figure” and a 


“ ground,” respectively, the question arises whether a contrast-effect 
caused by a ground would be as strong as one aroused by a figure 
Experiments carried out in my laboratory at Giessen indicate that a 
figure induces a stronger contrast than a ground. In a final experi- 
ment a Rubin-cross is used to induce color-contrast, and it is found 
that the figure becomes more readily colored than the ground. 

These experiments, besides helping to decide the special issue of 
contrast theories, offer new evidence concerning the fundamental laws ' 
of all perceptive experience, and prove that contrast, far from heing 
a curious phenomenon, is only a special case of a universal law 








Intensity and Volume in Relation to Auditory Theory. Epwin G. 

BorinG, Harvard University. 

If we accept the all-or-nothing principle of nervous excitation 
(Adrian), the intensity of a sound must depend upon the number of 
nerve fibers affected. These fibers pass from both ears to each hemis- 
phere, and we must assume further that there are in each auditory 
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cortex two adjacent overlapping regions of distribution, one for each 
ear (Watt). The resultant multiplicity of impulses integrates in the 
cortex, it would seem, by determining the density of ion concentration, 
the immediate correlate of sensory intensity (Kohler). 

[his view forces us to a frequency theory of hearing, and implies 
that the refractory period of auditory fibers must be only about 
yne-sixteenth of Adrian’s value. 

Conscious processes would seem to run a definite course of cumu 
ition and decay, presumably corresponding with normal diphasic 
itation. The limitation of the range of attention must mean that 

tations in the cumulative phase inhibit later excitations. More- 
ver, aS against the total ion concentrations there presumably must be 
irtially reciprocal inhibitions. 

Finally, localization of sound, as associative, must depend upon 

e locus of the cortical excitation, or, in the case of diffuse excitation, 
upon the median locus. 
Such a mechanism would account in diotic stimulation for the 
bition of a consequent sound by a prior (Hornbostel and Wert- 
heimer Simultaneous diotic sounds would give rise to a fusion 
yf excited regions and thus to median localization, whereas priority 
ne sound would shift localization in the corresponding direction 
irtial or complete inhibition of the consequent. 

Moreover, since by the all-or-nothing principle a tone gives rise 
mly to a succession of discrete impulses, the “ phase theory” of 
localization becomes a special case under the “ time theory.” 

The “time theory” in turn is a special case of the “ intensity 
theory,”’ for time differences create intensive differences by inhibition. 
Simultaneous diotic sounds of different intensities, or their physio- 
ogical equivalents in terms of time or phase differences, shift the 
median locus of ion concentration toward the region of the stronger 


sound. 








: The volume of a medianly localized diotic sound should be greater 
than the volume of a laterally localized diotic sound. This presump- 
tion is verified for median and intermediate localizations (Halver- 


son); and the finding for lateral localizations would 


follow if partial 
reciprocal inhibition occurred. Volume thus plays the role of a true 


patial attribute of tone 
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The Classification of Odors. Forrest L. Dimmicx, University of 

Michigan. 

Henning’s prismatic classification of odors promised to solve 
some of the fundamental problems of the sense of smell. Three 
succeeding investigations have failed to show more than 30 to 40 
per cent confirmation of the prism. 

We extended our earlier experiment with the attempt to classify 
100 additional odors selected from Henning’s list. The variations 
among Os indicate no closer agreement with Henning than previous 
experiments have shown. 

To test the validity of our method of classifying odors we classi- 
fied a group of 100 colors by an exactly similar procedure. 

We then selected two of the six standards and twelve odors that 
in the preceding experiments had been placed with greatest consistency 
in near relation to these two standards. With this easier task the Os 
improved their consistency with one another very little and proved 
relatively inconsistent with their own reports in successive obser- 
vations. 

It appears that Henning’s classes are equivocal. Zwaardemaker’s 
would do as well. We must give up classes of objects and establish 
strictly qualitative fundamental odors. 


The Law of Orientation in Stereoscopy. E. A. Bort, University of 
Toronto. 


By means of a new type of flexible liquid prisms, juxtaposed 
stereoscopic views of any dimension and shown at any distance can 
readily be fused. With this convenient means of control it has been 
found that stereoscopic views do not require to be shown to a par- 
ticular eye (e.g., the left aspect to the left eye, etc.), as is usually 
assumed, in order to obtain full relief. On the contrary, stereoscopic 
views are ocularly indifferent provided that the law of orientation be 
fulfilled. This paper will cover: (1) A general statement of the law 
of orientation applicable to stereoscopic subject matter, as derived 
from experimental findings; (2) the range of tolerance that the eyes 
possess for fusing pictures in full relief when the conditions of pre- 
sentation deviate from those required by the above law; (3) practical 
applications of these data in stereoscopy of motion pictures. 
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A Methodological Change in Experimental Psychology. A. P. WEIss, 


Ohio State University. 

In 1904, Professor Titchener described the object of the psycho 
logical experiment as that of yielding an “ introspective acquaintance 
with the processes and formations of a given consciousness.” Shall 
we, as Titchener seems disposed to do, extend the range of experi- 
mental psychology to include the experimental work in general, com 
parative, genetic, abnormal, and social psychology? If these fields 
are included it is obvious that the psychological experiment cannot 
be characterized as directed toward securing an “ introspective 
acquaintance with the processes and formations of a given 
consciousness.” 

Since 1904, in the United States alone, nine periodicals have 
sprung into existence all devoted, to a greater or less extent, to the 
reports of experiments which have justified their classification under 
The Directory of American Psychological Periodicals. Of these nine 
periodicals six report experiments in the abnormal, social, compara- 
tive, and applied psychology, in which the introspective method is 
excluded by the nature of the subject matter. If we include experi- 
ments in education, mental tests, and measurements as belonging to 
the group of psychological experiments in so far as they are experi- 
mental, the introspective report of conscious processes would seem 
to be the exception rather than the rule. 

It seems that during the last twenty years the experimental work 
of the members of the A. P. A. has become less introspective in char 
acter and is developing along the following three lines, to which the 
introspective method can contribute but little: (1) The neurological 
analysis of the sensorimotor components of human activity; (2) 
tracing a given form of human activity backward through its onto 
genetic sensorimotor history to some infantile form of action; (3) 
tracing human actions backward through the social and institutional 
modifications of the activity to some earlier or primitive form. 

Shall “ psychological” be regarded as the proper adjective for 
this form of experimentation? Shall systematic psychology recognize 
in principle what is already recognized in fact? 
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The Subject’s Report. W.S. Hunter, The University of Kansas. 

In the present paper introspection is compared with the objective 
method of the subject’s report. Three forms of report are identified: 
(1) The response to stimulating conditions whose presence can be 
observed by other means than by observing the response; (2) the 
response to stimulating conditions whose presence is practically evi- 
denced only by the existence of the response; and (3) language 
responses. Any behavior is a report when it is viewed as evidence 
for some of its determining or related conditions. What a given 
response will report depends, therefore, upon the interests of the 
experimenter. A sneeze, for example, may report “ irritated nasal 
passages”’; it may report “the individual’s indifference to the 
solemnity of the occasion”; or it may serve only as an evidence of 
the integrity of the neural mechanism. The defenders of introspec- 
tion as a scientific method usually deal with the third form of report, 
except where the behavior of infra-human animals is viewed as an 
evidence of the existence of “consciousness.” I have indicated in 
previous papers how difficult it is to identify the specific language 
response, and yet such identification is necessary if language responses 
are to constitute the chief method of the science. In practice the 
subjectivists have used language responses as the objective criterion 
of “ consciousness.” 

In all three forms of report the distinction should be drawn 
between a report by the subject and a report to the subject. Much is 
reported by the subject’s behavior which is not a part of his irreversi- 


ble SP-LR relationships (t.e., of which the subjectivists say the 


subject is “ unconscious ’’), and which is not, therefore, a report to 
the subject. 

The method of the subject’s report will be compared with the 
method of introspection as described by Calkins, Titchener, and 
Washburn. 

The most reliable use of behavior in the science of human nature 
is not that which treats the behavior as evidence for some otherwise 
undeterminable phenomenon, but that which examines the behavior 
with reference to the verifiable conditions under which it arises. 
Where no independent check of a report’s truthfulness is possible, 
the report is so unreliable that it is unfit for careful scientific use. 
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Three Fundamental Errors of the Behaviorists and the Reconciliation 





ve of the Purposive and Mechanistic Concepts. MorToN PRINCE, 
d: Boston, Mass. 
be The first fundamental error (of one type) of behaviorists is the 
he assumption of epiphenomenalism leading to the denial of conscious 
ri- ness as the cause of bodily reactions. This is harking back fifty 
ze years to the “ steam whistle” theory of Huxley. Even if we cannot 
ce understand the how, any doctrine which denies that consciousness 
on determines behavior is in conflict with the basic principles of organ 
he ized society and juridical law, such as the principle of “ criminal 
al intent,” and will never be accepted by common sense people. 
he The second error is to suppose that behavior can to-day, if ever, Le 
of be explained in terms of neural and bodily processes. It probably 
én would be a great desideratum if it could be done, but we have not 
+ the faintest glimpse of the neural “patterns”’ awakened by the 
“adequate stimulus” and involved in behavior, or, any way, of 
: liscovering by objective methods what “ patterns” did the job. 
, discovering Dy ODjec e e a patte e ) 
m The third fundamental error of behaviorists is in confining them 
ae selves to only one method of observation and experimentation. As 
* in the physical sciences, different problems require different and often 
} many methods, according to the nature of the problem; so in psy 
. chology. The behaviorist, when he attempts to follow the “ adequate 
stimulus ” beyond the sensory receptors, runs up against a stone wall 
ba or loses his path in a jungle. Accordingly the behaviorist, whether 
1S q he be a “steam whistler” or some other kind of parallelist, or an 
i- . interactionist, or a pan-psychist, or some other kind of monist, is 
r€ compelled by the hard facts of nature, willy or nilly, to shift to some 
to other method after he has carried his objective method as far as he 
can; or else get nowhere. The only other method at present open 
ie to him is the introspective method, of which there are many kinds 
d (Watson’s views are discussed at some length in this paper.) 

. The reconciliation of the purposive and the mechanistic concepts 
re may be attained by the theory of the identification of the inner reality 
” , of neural processes with consciousness—a theory long maintained by 
* the writer. According to this theory consciousness is the reality and 
® neural processes the mode by which this reality is apprehended by a 
‘ second organism. Accordingly it would follow that that which is 


experienced as will and purpose, if objectively apprehended through 
the senses, would necessarily be apprehended as mechanistic in terms 
of reflexes. 
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So when we think in terms of mind, we must think in terms of 
will and purpose; when in terms of physiology, in terms of mechan- 
isms and reflexes. In principle it is immaterial which terms we use. 
Fach has equal validity. Practically, however, as we know nothing 
about brain processes, we are compelled to explain causal antecedents 
of behavior in terms of mind, of will and purpose. (This theory is 
expounded at length in the paper.) 


A “ Fundamental” Postulate Which Psychology Can Do Without. 
H. M. Jonnson, Ohio State University. 


The superflous postulate is fundamental to nonbehavioristic sys- 
tems of psychology. It may be stated thus: Each characteristic of 
experience is determined by a corresponding characteristic of response. 
The introduction is often made tacitly. It is then argued that if the 
response be adequately described, the value of each characteristic of 
the experience may be inferred from the description. 

The aim of this paper is (1) to examine the postulate, and (2) to 
point out that the argument based on it involves a logical fallacy. 

Certain authors suggest that the specific “ qualities” (,) which 
one experiences at a given instant are determined by the specific 
effectors (*,) or by the specific brain cells (#;') which respond. 
Further, that “ intensity ” of content (2) is dependent on the energy 
of response (42). Moreover, that “ clearness ” of content, otherwise 
called the “ degree of consciousness ” (3), is determined by the total 
number of neurones (%#3;) which discharge into the final common 
paths. (Not all authors make all these assertions, but the latter are 
typical. ) 

All such propositions reduce to the general form, y= f(s), 
which means that each value of y depends, tn a manner which is not 
specified, on the simultaneous value, or set of values, of *, and vice 
versa. However, to derive a particular value of y from a simultaneous 
value of +x, the form of this interdependence must be given. In 
other words, f(*) must be expanded, and numerical values assigned 
to the coefficients and exponents of + in the series. The conventional 
argument, cited above, implies that this operation has been, or can be, 
performed. 

If both x and y represent actual quantities, the only way of 
determining the form of the relationship between them is by means 
of simultaneous measurements, other variables being rendered inef- 
fective or their influence being corrected for. In physical sciences 
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the procedure is simple; in this case it is impossible, since the variable 
y is forever inaccessible to the experimenter. To argue that it is 
: expressed ” by the subject’s verbal responses implies that the rela- 
tionship to be discovered is already known. The problem is to find 
the relationship between two variables, when only one, at the most, 
can be given. 


Rejection of the postulate, or abstention from the logical fallacy, 
commits the author to objective description. 


Monpay, DecemBer 29, 2:00 P.M. 
ProGRAM B 


SESSION FOR INFORMAL REPORTS BY GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 


The Acquisition of Absolute Pitch. Heten K. Mutt, Harvard Uni- 
versity, introduced by Edwin G. Boring. 


The Effect of Instructions on Weight Judgments. Ear S. RuDISILL, 
University of Pennsylvania, introduced by S. W. Fernberger. 


An Experimental Technique for the Investigation of the Development 
of Linguistic Categories. E. A. Esper, Ohio State University, 
introduced by A. P. Weiss. 


The Efficiency of the Eye under Different Intensities of Illumination. 
E. W. Atxtns, Johns Hopkins University, introduced by Knight 
Dunlap. 


The Emotional and Volitional Determinants of Belief. FREDERICK 
H. Lunn, Columbia University, introduced by H. L. Hollingworth. 


The Formation of a Multiple-Habit Out of Disparate Activities. 
W. W. Rocers, University of North Carolina, introduced by 
J. F. Dashiell. 


A Radical Modification of the Maze Problem. H. W. Martin, 
University of North Carolina, introduced by J. F. Dashiell. 


Meyer's Equation of the Learning Function Applied to Mase Learn- 
ing in Rats. SamuEL RensHaw, Ohio State University, intro- 
duced by A. P. Weiss. 
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A Moving Picture of Sheep and Goats Running a Maze. H. § 
Lippe.t, Cornell University, introduced by W. B. Pillsbury. 


The Effect of Thyroid Variation on the Behavior of the White Rat. 
Epna Rickey, Ohio State University, introduced by A. P. Weiss. 


Congenital Responses Exhibited by Prenatally Delivered Guinea-Pigs 
Grorce T. Avery, Stanford University, introduced by Calvin P 
Stone. 


A Study in Learning to Walk a Tight Wire. Granvit_e B. JoHNson 
University of Denver, introduced by T. R. Garth. 


The Development of the Capacity to Observe from Ages Fight to 
Twenty-two. GLapys Dyxegs, Indiana University, introduced by 


W. F. Book. 


The Growth and Decline of Voluntary Motor Ability from Ages Six 
to Eighty-five. Tuomas E. Nicnotson, Indiana University, 
introduced by W. F. Book. 


A New Scale of Performance Tests for Children from Eighteen 
Months to Five and One-half Years of Age. RacHEL STUTSMAN, 
University of Chicago, introduced by Helen T. Woolley. 


Tuespay, DecemBer 30, 9:00 a.m. 
ProcrRaAm A 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Some General Characteristics of the Conditioned Response. Hutsry 

Cason, Syracuse University. 

Some of the neglected aspects of the conditioned response are 
considered. When two stimuli act on the organism and call out two 
responses, there is some reason for believing that two conditioned 
responses may be formed instead of only one. Beginning with 
reflexes and “ sensations,” an attempt is made to explain the elemen- 
tary learning processes involved in the acquisition of more compli- 
cated phenomena such as image, perception, meaning, association of 
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ideas, etc. To this end the conditioned response seems to have certain 
advantages which the other theories of learning do not possess. 

When several connections between stimulus and response are 
exercised repeatedly, the general tendency is to increase the number 
of associations. When the number of responses associated with a 
single stimulus is increased, the situation is the same as in the 
redintegrative mechanism, which differs from a single conditioned 
response only in complexity. Some of the criticisms of the con 
ditioned response and some of the claims for redintegration are dis- 
cussed. On the whole, redintegration seems to be less supported by 
scientific evidence. 

No theory can afford an adequate explanation of the more com 
plicated forms of learned behavior, because many of the contributing 
factors cannot be observed. Negative adaptation seems to be a gen- 
eral characteristic of the nervous system, however, and learning is 
always the result of the activity of more than a single stimulus and a 
single response. Although the elementary schemes of learning do 
not afford an adequate explanation of the more complicated activities, 
it is desirable to consider these elementary processes whenever they 


an be identified. 


the Conditioned Reflex the Unit of Habit? Grorce Humpurey 

Queen’s University. 

The conditioned reflex, as investigated by Pavlov, is often set up 
as the unit of learning or habit. A natural unit should be such that 
(a) it retains all the essential properties of that of which it is a unit, 
and (b) it cannot be further subdivided without losing some of those 
properties. As a unit of habit, the conditioned reflex seems not to 
meet the first condition. 


Pavlov investigated the manner in which a single, originally 


indifferent stimulus comes to function for the biologically adequate 


stimulus in setting off a response. Such “ conditioned reflexes ” are 
characterized throughout the literature as possessing a universal 
tendency to extinction if unsupported by the primary stimulus, and 
even when well established they are inhibited with astonishing ease 
These properties are not characteristic of the habits of everyday life. 

The explanation for the discrepancy seems to lie in an over- 
analysis of the psychological “ situation.” The process of analyzing 
the situation into a “ group of single stimuli” (Watson) and study- 
ing a reaction to such a single stimulus seems to have destroyed the 
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robustness and constancy which are characteristic of the habit and 
not of Pavlov’s conditioned reflex. The latter is an artificial product, 
and behaves as such. There is also some evidence that a “ situation ” 
cannot be built up out of Pavlov’s isolated stimulus by addition. 
Experiments to this end resulted at first in inhibition of the reflex, 
and when finally a complex stimulus was built up this showed a sum- 
mative effect, not the redintegrative effect characteristic of the ordi- 
nary “situation.” Further, attempts to explain such activities as 
maze running as a series of disconnected conditioned reflexes have 
up to the present been unsuccessful. 

Habits depend indeed on substitution reactions, of which the 
simplest form is the conditioned reflex of Pavlov. This paper main- 
tains that, valuable as are Pavlov’s methods and results for the 
exhibition of certain elementary facts of habit formation, it is mis- 
leading to set up the conditioned reflex as a unit of habit or learning, 
and suggests further that if such a unit exists, it must be a mechanism 
of a more complex order, of which the conditioned reflex may perhaps 
be considered a limiting case. 


The Effect of Quantitative and Qualitative Stunting upon Mase 
Learning of the White Rat. Joun E. ANDERSON and ARTHUR 


H. Smutu, Yale University. 

1. A group of female rats 32 days old were given 30 trials on a 
maze, three trials a day for 10 days. On the basis of their records 
they were divided into three equal groups of 18 each by pairing the 
time records for the entire 30 trials and the last 6 trials. 

2. One group was used as a control and fed normally; the second 
group was stunted by feeding a diet chemically sufficient but of 
reduced calories; the third group was stunted by a diet quantitatively 
sufficient but qualitatively insufficient to maintain growth—gliadin 
being substituted for casein in the ration. 

3. After an interval of 28 days, during which the stunting had taken 
place, the three groups were given 18 trials in original maze, 12 trials 
in a different maze, and 12 trials in the original maze, respectively. 

4. All three of the groups were then placed on the standard 
diet, the stunted ones growing at a much accelerated rate. 

5. After an interval of 28 days the second relearning trials were 
given, 12 on the original maze, 12 on the interfering maze, and six 
on the original maze, respectively. 

6. The time curves for the experiments following the stunting 
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show that both qualitatively and quantitatively stunted rats are 
superior both in relearning the old maze and in learning a new maze 
to the rats which have grown at a normal rate. 

7. The error curves of the experiments following the stunting 
show that the stunted rats are superior to the normal rats in relearn- 
ing the old maze but inferior in learning a new maze. 

8. Both the time and error curves for the experiments following 
realimentation show less discrepancy between the groups than do those 
obtained following the stunting. 

9. An analysis of the curves shows that although the normal rats 
run more slowly they make fewer errors in proportion to their time 
in the maze than do the stunted rats. The quantitatively stunted rats 
make more errors in proportion to their time in the maze than do 
those qualitatively stunted. 


Photographic Study of Compensatory Limb Movements in the 
White Rat. CoLeMAN R. GrirritH, University of Illinois. 


The subjects of this experiment were put upon a small rotating 
platform and held near the axis of rotation by an inverted glass cup. 
A moving picture camera was set up nearby and exposures were made 
from the moment rotation began until the last of the compensatory 


movements had disappeared. A study of these movements shows (a) 
the way in which the tail is used as a compensatory organ, (b) the 
alternate and rhythmic extension and contraction of the limbs during 
the post-rotation period, (c) the compensatory positions of the body 
at successive moments during the whole period, and (d) the changes 
in compensatory movements which take place under repeated rotations. 


The Learning by White Rats of an Inclined Plane Maze 

DASHIELL, University of North Carolina. 

A study was made to determine whether the white rat could learn 
a maze situation that offered no exteroceptive cues even to normal 
rats and could be learned only by some of the proprioceptors. The 
maze used was of simple design with three similarly built exit paths 
all leading from a common choice chamber, the principal distinguish- 
ing feature being its inclination at an angle of thirty degrees from the 
horizontal. At a given trial the exit leading to food was that one 
approached by an upward inclined pathway, the other two being 
locked: the animal’s problem then being to learn always to take the 
upward inclined path from the choice chamber and not the down- 
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ward inclined one, nor the one continuing on the same level. This 
correct path varied between the right-hand, left-hand, and straight- 
ahead. Maze and direction of the inclination were rotated inde- 
pendently from trial to trial. Trials were given the rats twice a day 
for 100 successive days. Of the nine subjects used three showed 
clear progress in learning the problem. This was determined by 
different criteria: by percentage of errorless runs to total number of 
runs; by increase in number of errorless runs; and by improvement 
of score (elimination of errors and of excess time). Some inter- 
pretation of the results is offered. 


Chimpanzee Ideation. Rosert M. YERKES, Institute of Psychology 

Yale University. 

This is merely an announcement of plan and intent. The proposed 
report is a summary of summaries which cannot well be further con- 
densed. Following a declaration of independence of “ fundamental- 
ism” in behavioristic psychology, it is planned to present signal 
results of recent studies (Koehler, Ladygin-Kohts, Yerkes) of idea- 
tional behavior in the chimpanzee. 


Interference of Related Mental Processes. LAWRENCE W. Cote, 

University of Colorado. 

There has been agreement that identical elements cause transfer 
of the effects of training and especially that practice in addition will 
improve accuracy or speed (or both) in multiplication, because of 
their partial identity. Similarly practice in subtraction will improve 
division. 

Instead of this, practice in addition caused loss of both speed and 
accuracy of multiplication, and practice in subtraction caused loss in 
accuracy in division and no gain in speed. Instead of improvement 
there was interference in these processes. Apparently the incorpora- 
tion of a simpler process in a more complex one overcomes any 
improvement due to objective identity. 

But practice in addition improved ability in subtraction and 
practice in subtraction improved addition. This is quite contrary to 
current theory. It indicates that objective identity has little to do 
with producing improvement and subjective identity has much to do 
with it. That this appears measurably in an experiment seems 
important at a time when objective conditions are being given all the 
weight and even association by similarity is not admitted as a factor 
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Experience as a sub- 


ject in the experiment indicated that the subjective identities between 
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addition and subtraction caused the spread of 


there was interference with the other processes 
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AYLOR, Teachers 


he improvement resulting from training is usuall y conceived 
due either to the development of specific techniques or to a 
increase in some mental power or capacity, or to both. There 


ins a possibility, at least in the case of children, that continuous 

raining may stimulate the growth of capacities exercised. An effort 

was made to isolate and measure experimentally the effects of training 
ese three directions. 

Children from four to six years of age were selected as subjects. 

raining were chosen two functions—tapping to represent motor 

and memory for digits to exhibit mental attainment—which 


; throughout the entire school 


i lew months of disuse. 





year. 





probably reach a relatively early maximum by dint acquired 
chnique alone. A practice and control group were given preliminary 
tice daily during about three weeks near the beginning of the 
year, after which the practice groups were trained on all 


the control group was again practiced. Transfer tests wer 
to both groups at the beginning and end of the training period 
1 repeated, together with tests of the function specifically trained, 
ter an interval of about five months. 
he data support the hypothesis that the results training are 
if not exclusively, acquired techniques rather than increased 
ity resulting directly from trainit ir produced indirectly, by 
the acceleration of growth. The results suggest, moreover, that the 


juired techniques are rather unstable and tend to disintegrate during 
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Some Observations on Laterality of Function. Junge E. Downey, 

University of Wyoming. 

In the literature on right- and left-handedness we find a multi- 
plicity of conflicting theories based upon facts accumulated in the 
light of a dominant theory, namely, that all except a small per cent of 
humankind is natively right-handed or right-sided. 

Some investigators question this basal assumption and the accuracy 
of observations biased by its acceptance. 

The degree to which dextrality is a matter of native rather than 
of acquired behavior is raised. It has been conjectured that possibly 
only a small percentage of mankind is natively right-handed and 
another small percentage left-handed, the majority of individuals 
acquiring laterality of function through training. The percentage of 
natively left-handed persons may be cited with some degree of con- 
fidence but not the percentage of right-handed, since in the latter case 
acquired and native behavior patterns are not separable. That to 
some extent native behavior patterns do exist seems guaranteed by 
heredity of left-handedness, by the sex differences in handedness, and 
by the age-long existence of a bias in favor of dextrality. 

A second question concerns the sufficiency of a two-fold classifica- 
tion of humans into dextrals and sinistrals. The possibility of a 
number of types of laterality is being canvassed. The determining 
factor in classification of mixed forms varies from one investigator 
to another. Crossed forms may be thought to originate in the lack of 
harmony between the dominant eye and the dominant hand or in the 
relation of bimanual to unimanual preference. 

The possibility that laterality of function is tied up in various 
of its aspects with intelligence level, speech disturbances, and tem- 
peramental bias has been suggested. Obviously the main problem— 
fundamental to all other inquiries and to accurate observation—is that 
of types of laterality. 

The present report cites an attempt to get additional information 
concerning such types by questionnaire returns from members of the 
American Psychological Association and by reactions of college 
students. 

The bimanual preference in connection with the unimanual appears 
promising as furnishing a method of classification; sex differences 
may give the clue to interpretation of the types revealed. 
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A Simple Self-Recording Double Action Multiple Choice Apparatus. 

S. L. Pressey, Ohio State University. 

The apparatus presents the stimuli—which may be of almost any 
nature, including questions of the selective answer type as frequently 
used in intelligence tests—successively in a window. ‘The subject 
reacts by pressing one of four keys. The pressing of the key turns 
up a new stimulus, and at the same time operates a counter if the 
reaction is correct. 

3y a simple shift of one catch the apparatus is so readjusted that 
a new stimulus is presented only when the correct reaction to the 
first stimulus is given, the counter counting all tries. 

So data are presented indicating the comparative importance of 
these two methods—the distinctive merits of the method last men- 
tioned. 

The apparatus is entirely mechanical and key driven; there are 
thus no troublesome batteries or contacts to keep clean. It is believed 
to have distinct possibilities in facilitating laboratory experimentation, 
and to be capable of functioning as an automatic intelligence testing 
machine. 


Tuespay, DecemBer 30, 9:00 a.m. 


ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE ON CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Tuespay, 10:00 a.m. 
ProGRAM B 


SESSION FOR INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Notes on Rating. Percivat M. Symonps, Teachers College. 

Rating versus Runking.—lIn order to test the relative reliability of 
rating versus ranking two teachers gave ratings on a graphic scale in 
seven traits and seven corresponding habits to a group of forty 
children which they both taught for thirty-five minutes every day. 
The traits and habits were selected for their prominence in school 
life and their availability for observation. A week later these two 
teachers ranked the same children on the same traits and habits. In 
order to eliminate practice effect two other teachers ranked and then 
rated another group of forty children. Correlations were found 
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between the ratings of teacher A and teacher B on each trait and 
habit. The same was done for the rankings. The average of twenty- 
eight rating coefficients was .438 and of twenty-eight ranking coeffi- 
cients was .445. The whole experiment was repeated in another 
school with similar results. In a college class experiment rating and 
ranking the difficulty of words in spelling showed equal reliability. 
As far as reliability goes rating and ranking seem to be equally 
reliable. Ranking apparently does not force closer comparisons. 
The Size of the Halo Effect—Using the data from the first 
experiment described above, the ratings for each child were cumulated 
: and used as a measure of the rater’s general impression of each child. 
; Second order partial coefficients of correlation were found between 
the ratings for any one trait or habit, with the composites for the 
two raters rendered constant. The seven trait ratings were lowered 
by .245 and the seven habit ratings were lowered by .177 by the halo 
effect. Obedience loses .423 with general impression made constant, 
cleanliness gains .083 with general impression made constant. Pos- 
sible reasons for a large halo effect are: (1) The trait or habit is 
one which is not easily observed; (2) the trait or habit is one which 
is not commonly observed or thought about, such as one which is not 
usually emphasized in a classroom; (3) the trait or habit is not 
clearly defined; (4) the trait or habit is one which involves reactions 
with other people rather than mere personal behavior; (5) the trait 


or habit is one with high moral importance in its usual connotation 


Defining Degrees in Rating Scales. Forrest A. Kincssury, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

rhe crucial problem in constructing a practicable rating scale is 
to define reliably the various degrees of each trait under consideration. 
Many methods have been proposed, theoretically excellent but fre- 
quently unsatisfactory in practice. 

Most rating scales have to be used by executives unaccustomed 
to think easily in quantitative terms of personal traits. Moreover, 
ratings are designed chiefly for use in practical situations by the same 
kind of executives, not merely for research by statistical experts 





This is where methods fail which are based, for example, on defining 
the individual’s position in an unmeasured group, such as the man-to- 
man scale, quintile divisions, or percentages of the normal distribu- 
tion. Executives do not think in such terms, and can use them at 
best only in rechecking ratings already made. 
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This paper points out that ratings must be made in terms con- 
formable to the raters’ habits of judgment, and in terms of the 
situation in which they are made and the uses to which they are to 
be put. Since raters, situations, and uses vary, there is no one 
“best” form of rating scale. 

In one highly departmentalized organization having about 1,700 
employees, no definitions based on the performance of the general 
population or even of the entire office staff proved workable. Ratings 
had, therefore, to be made in departmental terms instead of all-office 
terms, and used accordingly. The following definitions of the five 
degrees were found theoretically defensible and practically com 
prehensible : 

‘1 means employee is so deficient in respect to the trait that he 

is being considered for transfer or dismissal. 

‘2”’ means employee is deficient in the trait and has had to be 

warned about it. 

‘3” means employee meets reasonably satisfactorily the actual 

departmental demands in respect to the trait. 

“4” means employee stands out above general run of workers 11 

the department. 

‘5” means employee stands out conspicuously above even the 

“4” degree men. 


Used in conjunction with a program of analysis of ratings and 
training of raters, these definitions are yielding estimates in which 
increasing reliance is placed. They are found practicable for all 
departmental needs, including certain research purposes. When used 
interdepartmentally, any one of several experienced executives who 
know the differences between departmental standards can convert 
them into terms of an all-office standard. Statistical methods for 
such conversion are being devised. 


The Clinical Viewpoint in Vocational Selection. Morris S. V1TELes 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Scientific selection in industry has from its very beginning been 
dominated by a quantitative rather than by a qualitative viewpoint 
Industrial codperation has been solicited on the thesis that the sele 


tion of a competent man is merely a matter of converting perform 
ances into a quantitative score, the significance of which can as 
readily be interpreted by an employment clerk as by a psychologist. 


In Germany this point of view, exaggerated even more than in this 
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country, has led to the development of automatic recording devices in 
industrial selection in which the “ personal equation ” of a trained or 
untrained examiner is altogether neglected. It is time for the psy- 
chologists to take stock, to decide whether ultimate economy as well 
as the demand for scientific reliability do not call for a renewed 
emphasis on the clinical viewpoint in industrial selection—on an 
emphasis on selection by trained examiners based on a qualitative 
analysis of performances as well as upon a quantitative score. Inci- 
dentally this involves a consideration of the place of the psychologist 
in industry—as selection agent, as staff officer in an employment 
office, or as consulant in industry. 

In vocational guidance the same question needs to be considered. 
Educators as well as psychologists are showing tremendous interest 
in this problem. They are carrying on extensive investigations based 
on the theoretical assumption that test score reveals personality—in 
its broadest sense. This must likewise be subjected to critical investi- 
gation with a view to determining the desirability and possibility for 
injecting the clinical vewpoint into scientific vocational guidance 
programs. 


The Need of an Applied Psychology of Organization. Henry S. 
DENNISON, Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, 
Mass. (By special invitation of the Program Committee.) 

So setting up a living organization of managers and men that the 
wills of the individuals composing it will run in parallel without 
undue friction is the fundamental task of managers of industry. 
The objective is a smoothly functioning piece of mechanism, rather 
than odd sized pieces of metal gathered in a miscellaneous heap. 

There is a feeling that work in industry must necessarily be 
stupid. If true, this would focus effort upon developing a technique 
whereby (1) hours would be as short as possible and (2) wages 
would be high enough so that a worker’s leisure might offer full 
opportunity for development. Comparatively an easy task, but of 
small value. 

But it is not true. The real problem is to make each day’s work 
of gripping interest. 

Before it can be seriously attacked we need some statement of 
such knowledge as we have of the forces and resistances in working 
groups of men and of women. 

(a) Those forces having relation principally to the intelligence— 
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knowledge of how to do one’s work and of what the relation to one’s 
work is to the whole job, and imagination of the possibilities of 
improvement ; 

(b) The group of incentives ordinarily known as the “ economic ” 
forces; 

(c) The noneconomic incentives, such as pride, the various 
motives to serve, the creative tendencies, habitual mental attitudes, 
and the like. 

In seeking the solution of these problems the tool most needed is 
a well developed, hard headed, brass tacks psychology. 

\ working program of organization psychology must deal with 
the conditions at hand. Such things as restraining the cave-man 
methods of foremen, training foremen in leadership, the meaning of 
authority, the proper introduction of the worker to his job, effects 
of the size of groups in relation to group action, effect of fatigue 
upon attitude. distrust, effect of irritation, anger, and fear upon 
fatigue, sources of emotional disturbances or suspicions in individuals 
and groups, differences in reactions of men and women, differences 
of reactions of adults and youngsters, of older and younger adults, 


rist of others, offer abundant points of attack. It is quite 


— 
Qiu 


useless to rely upon the concept of an economic man as a ready-made 


73 


answer 


Research in Federal Personnel Work. L. J. O’Rourkg, UV. S. Civil 

Service Commission. 

Can psychologists who are engaged in personnel work make 
greater and more practical contributions as a result of their analysis 
of duties and qualifications? Such analysis is usually the basis for 
onstruction of tests to measure the qualifications essential for per- 
forming the given task according to the usual procedure. Before the 
work of devising measurements of qualifications for efficiency in 
certain duties is undertaken, should not more attention be given to 
determining whether or not those duties could be simplified. A case 
in point shows how, by slight change in the arrangement of the work, 
a task which required considerable native skill and two or three 
months of training was simplified to require very little skill, little or 
no training, and far less energy and strain. The output was increased 
and the effort required was reduced. 

Greater emphasis should be placed on making tests not only look 
practical but be practical. More attention needs be given to study 
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of the ranges and distributions of scores, of the selective value of 
items, and of the intercorrelations as well as of the correlations of 
each kind of item with the criterion. Statistical nicety in combining 
tests may be a waste of time. Only after the tests to be weighted 
have been given such detailed preliminary trial and study should 
partial correlations be run and weights be assigned. 

Studies of the relative selective values of intelligence tests and 
of special aptitude tests for the selection of distributors in the post 
office, and also for selection of railway postal clerks, are reported 
Intercorrelations are based on 1,000 cases. 

Weighting of a battery of post office tests to predict success in 
different assignments and to aid in promotion, placement, and training 
problems, is discussed. 

A method of simplifying the correction of papers is reported 
In addition to the saving made by the use of stencils and objective 
examination forms, there was effected a reduction of 50 per cent of 
the work and much of the eyestrain involved in scoring 27,000 papers 
in the railway postal clerk examination. This reduction was made 
possible as a result of a statistical study of the scores made by 
competitors and of the intercorrelations of the tests. 


A Statistical Study of Vocational Histories. Harry D. Krrson, 

University of Indiana. 

It is frequently remarked by administrators of personnel and of 
vocational guidance that there is great need for the compilation of 
the vocational histories of homogeneous workers. The present inves- 
tigation is an attempt to furnish such data concerning about 700 high 
grade office workers, the consecutive applicants during the past four 
years at a private employment bureau in a city of 350,000. The 
compilation of the intimate details regarding actual vocational careers 
permits answers to be given to a number of questions: Frequency of 
desire for change of vocation; time spent in previous positions; 
relation between last salary, salary desired, and minimum to be 
accepted ; relation between amount of salary and education; relation 
between salary and length of time spent in each position. 

Besides giving fairly conclusive answers to a number of such 
questions, the investigation demonstrates the usefulness of this type 
of research in the establishment of policies of vocational guidance 
and personnel administration, and points the way to investigation of 
other problems. 
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A Study of Trade-Name Infringements. Harotp E. Burtt, Ohio 

State University. 

The experiment was conducted in connection with a petition for 
injunction against the use of a trade name. Its aim was to determine 
the amount of confusion between the original name and the alleged 
imitation relative to the confusion between other pairs of names. 
It proved feasible to use the group method of experiment, projecting 


the names serially on the screen by means of a lantern and obtaining 
ments on mimeographed blanks. The general method consisted 

f presenting a set of names (the presentation) followed by a second 

et (the test), which included duplicates and imitations of names in 

esentation as well as new names. The imitations comprised 

at it had been litigated. The observers indicated for each name 

in the test whether or not they had seen it in the presentation. Mark- 
1g a duplicate as “ not seen,” or marking a new name or imitation 


as “ seen,” indicated confusion. The name of the plaintiff's concern 
appeared in the presentation and that of the defendant in the test. 

Under the conditions of the experiment a slight confusion (9 per 
cent of the observers) was found on the average for duplicates and 
new names. This might be termed “ normal confusion,” and indicates 
the general difficulty of the experimental conditions. The confusion 
for the names of the plaintiff and defendant proved to be 22 per 
cent—considerably greater than normal. The confusion for the other 
airs of imitations which had been litigated was slightly greater 
still—30 per cent. 

Evaluating separately the cases which had been judged infringe- 
ments by the courts, the former averaged 30 per cent confusion and 


io Ff 
the iat 


ter 29 per cent. This indicates a rather slight correspondence 
between the court’s decision and the actual psychological similarity 
between the names. 

The technique developed in the present case would seem rather 
generally applicable to problems of trade name or trademark infringe 
ment. In many cases the court might profitably consider the actual 
amount of confusion between the two names or marks. This con 
fusion can be measured objectively with unprejudiced observers in 
a reasonable time and can most validly be stated in terms of the normal 
confusion existing under the given experimental conditions. 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE ON THE “ GESTALT 
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JOINT MEETING WITH AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF CONSERVATISM AND 
RADICALISM 


Gerorce E. G. Catirn, Cornell University, of the American Political 
Science Association, “ The Decline of Liberalism in England.” 


Henry T. Moore, Dartmouth College, of the American Psychological 
Association, “ Intellectual and Emotional Factors in Radicalism.” 


Fioyp H. Aviport, Syracuse University, of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, “ The Measurement and Motivation of Atyp- 
scal Opinion in a Certain Group.” 


Tuespay, DecemsBer 30, 4:00 p.m. 


Procram B 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Measurements of Musical Capacities. Hazet M. Stanton, Univer- 
sity of Rochester. 

For the past three years the Seashore Measures of Musical Talent 
have been given to the students of the Eastman School of Music. A 
graphic presentation of the results of these measurements for each 
student form a talent chart of musical capacities. A detailed indi- 
vidual questionnaire supplements the tests and furnishes valuable 
qualitative information. 

Teachers’ ratings are obtained for each pupil on the following 
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factors: apparent talent, musical feeling, rhythmic action, quality of 
tone, musical achievement, application, and health. These estimates 
by teachers further supplement the information regarding each pupil 

As a result of an intensive study of these measurements and 
teachers’ ratings of apparent talent, the measurements are now a 
fundamental part of the entrance requirements of the school. Data 
will be presented for a total of 1,653 students. 


Descriptive Responses to the Human Face. L. R. Getsscer, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College. 

This is a continuation of a previously reported study of human 
photographs, involving (instead of interpretation of facial features) 
a systematic study of purely descriptive responses and their com- 
parison with (1) certain objectively determined mental traits of the 
fifty persons pictured, as based upon their collegiate records, and 
(2) these same traits as subjectively estimated or interpreted by 
fifty judges. The description was based upon a prepared blank 
enumerating eight major features which were subdivided into several 
typical items, each intended to be descriptive of the respective feature ; 
for example, III. Eyes: (a) bright or sharp, (b) dull, (c) dreamy 
or languid, (d) ordinary, (e) unclassified. The observer was 
instructed to study the whole group of faces carefully and then to 
classify as many of them as possible according to the above men- 
tioned features and their special characteristics by placing the number 
of the photograph to the right of those terms which best described 
the feature in question. 

Under every major feature the “ nondescript” items, “ ordinary ” 
and “unclassified” occur besides the several “ distinctive” items. 
The algebraic difference between the frequency which a given face 
attains in the “ nondescript” items, and the frequency with which 
it is mentioned under the “ distinctive ” items constitutes the general 
Index of Facial Distinctiveness, according to which all the photo- 
graphs were ranked and then compared, by help of Spearman’s foot- 
rule correlation coefficient, with their ranks in various mental traits, 
such as general scholarship, scientific ability, musical ability, artistic 
ability, literary ability, and neutrality. 


The results show a few striking coincidences between objectively 
measured superiority in one or the other of these traits, and very 
“ distinctive looking faces,” the value for R being +.20, with a 
P.E. of .06; the corresponding R-value for subjectively estimated 
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mental superiority and facial distinctiveness is only == +.08, with 
a P.E. of .06. The separate comparisons of the eight major features 
with the objective and subjective ranking in each of the various 
mental traits, which we made in order to discover correlations 
between them, yield almost uniformly negative results. Other com- 
parisons were made between the various features themselves, to dis- 
cover whether any striking relationships exist among them, such as 
long, oval shape of face occurring with high forehead, etc., with 
indifferent success. These and other results confirm and extend the 
conclusions reached in the earlier study and help to explain why the 
human face is perhaps the most fascinating single stimulus calling 


forth the greatest variety of responses, and why statistical repudi- 


eg 
f th 


ations of the claims of physiognomy will appear like futile efforts to 
rationalize what seems to be a peculiarly human instinctive curiosity 


in the human face. 


A Test for Ability to Interpret Facial Expressions. GErorGINA 

STICKLAND Gates, Barnard College. 

Nine hundred and two school children ranging in age from three 
to fourteen and in grade from kindergarten to eighth grade, and 
eighty-six college students, were tested either individually or in small 
groups to determine their ability to interpret pictures (published 
originally by Rtichmick) representing various facial expressions 
Among the results obtained were the following: (1) The ability was 
found to increase with age and grade at a fairly uniform rate; (2) a 
test consisting of ten pictures chosen from the group was con- 
structed and scales of averages were obtained, so that it is possible 
to gauge any child’s ability by finding his position in his age or grade 
group; (3) the probable order of difficulty for the various expressions 
was, from least to most difficult, laughter, pain, anger, fear, defiance, 
appeal, scorn, surprise, and a blending of sorrow and joy; (4) a cor- 
relation of scores obtained by the kindergarten children with other 
measures of these individuals resulted in a low coefficient (about .20) 
with chronological or mental age, and with estimated physical or 
mental maturity, and a considerably higher coefficient (from .40 to 
60) with estimated social or emotional maturity. 


When Is a Man Intoxicated?’ WH. L. Hottincwortn, Columbia 
University. 
The presence of a drug influence may be indicated in human 
experiments (excluding chemical and physiological technique) by 
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three different sorts of evidence. These are: (a) Introspective 
reports of the subject; (b) observation, by a witness, of general 
appearance and conduct; (c) technical psychological measurement 
Disagreement of expert testimony, as illustrated, arises in part out 
of the use of these different methods. 

An experimental investigation of the accuracy and sensitivity of 
these three techniques shows that they differ very markedly, the order 
of accuracy being measurement, introspection, observation. In the 
present instance the third of these identifies only the largest dose and 
its effects, the second identifies the effects of small doses, the third 
correctly indicates the effect of doses smaller than any here employed 

Confirmatory evidence of the accuracy of the three techniques has 
already been reported from studies in which performer and witness 
judge the efficiency of performance in the case of the normal 
variations from average achievement. 

For practical or legislative purposes the use of the poorest of 
these methods may afford useful criteria, but greater care than is now 
the custom should be taken not to confuse these rough observations 
with the final verdicts of science. 


Photographic Study of Eye Movements in the Reading of Chinese 
in Vertical and Horizontal Axes. W. R. Mives and Eucene 
SHEN, Stanford University. 

As far as the investigators are aware, no photographic study of 
the eye movements in the reading of Chinese was ever reported before 
this attempt. Our study was made especially because Chinese is 
radically different from any European language. Characters are per 
fect squares, and each contains from one to more than thirty strokes 
While traditionally the characters have been printed in vertical lines, 
a large number of recent Chinese publications have adopted the hort- 
zontal axis for alignment. The photographing of eye movements 
affords an excellent means of studying various problems in this con 
nection. This report can only include preliminary findings on certain 
phases of the general problem. 

The records have been made by use of Dodge’s method of photo 
graphing the corneal reflection from the crater of a carbon arc lamp 
The beam of light was interrupted by a synchronous motor so as to 
record in units of .02 second on strips of film 60 inches long by 2% 
inches in width. The record represents a magnification of five times 


* PO SEE DY ge 7 ; 3 ; : 
A commercial camera has been found which is very convenient for 
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this and similar photographic recording. It moves the film continu- 
ously and evenly in any axis and has a considerable range of speeds. 

The results show that the process of reading Chinese is essentially 
the same as that of reading English. With material of medium diffi- 
culty, a subject could by one fixation usually read more than one 
single character, the average being about two characters per fixation 
pause. The duration of each pause varied from .08 to 80 of a 
second, with .25 second as the approximate mean for most subjects. 
Individuals differed widely in respect to speed; on the average three 
to eight characters were read in a second. There was a slight indica- 
tion that the vertical alignment was the more economical. The work 
so far has been handicapped by the difficulty of securing comparable 
reading material. The recent cooperation of a Chinese printing 
establishment makes possible our further and more exact investigation. 


An Experimental Study of the Perception of Filled and Empty Time. 
Epcar James Swirt and JoHN A. McGeocu, Washington 
University. Reported by Epcar JAMEs SwIFrT. 

The filled time was filled with copying nonsense syllables, unin- 
teresting sense material, a passage from “ Huckleberry Finn,” and 
with listening to the reading of another anecdote from “ Huckleberry 
Finn.” 

The 30”, 1’, 2’, and 5’ periods, both filled and empty, are over- 
estimated by men and women irrespective of ages. 

There seems to be no consistent difference between the estimation 
of empty time of these periods and the same intervals filled with 
listening to uninteresting material. 

The amount of overestimation of 30”, 1’, 2’, and 5’ periods, both 
filled and empty, is greater than the amount of underestimation for 
the same periods. 

The general average of correct estimates, in percentages, for these 
periods, both filled and empty, is greater for women than for men. 

In the ten-minute period, variously filled, both men and women 
underestimated the time when they were copying either interesting or 
uninteresting material. Copying one of Huckleberry Finn’s cleverest 
escapades had no more effect than copying dry sense material or non- 
sense syllables. All resulted in underestimation of the time, with 
copying nonsense syllables leading for the men. 

But both men and women, on the other hand, overestimated the 
same period of time when they were listening to one of Mark Twain's 
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humorous stories. It may be said, therefore, that when the subject 
is doing something, even if the task is uninteresting, time seems 
shorter than when spent in listening to an interesting story. 
But here, as in the case of the shorter periods, the general average 
of correct estimates is a little better for the women than for the men 
We therefore seem justified in saying that, under the conditions 
yf this investigation, women have a slightly more correct feeling for 


time than have men. 
Progress in Experiments on Tactual Interpretation of Speech. 


Since the accumulation of the data published in the Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology, Vol. XIX, No. 2, July- 
September, 1924, this experimental work is being carried on in 
Washington under the auspices of the National Research Council. 

Our subjects are sixteen students and one instructor in the 
Columbian Institution for the Deaf. The paper includes a description 
of these subjects as to age, life history, medical history, school status, 
auditory capacity, and lip reading ability. 

For experimental purposes these subjects are placed in three 
groups. Two groups are attempting to learn sentences by touch and 
the experimenters are looking for evidence that capacity to discrim- 
inate words may be emerging. The third group is setting out with 
words as stimuli and is attempting to build them up into sentences. 

Learning curves are described. These curves represent the prog- 
ress of each subject in respect to the stimuli as a whole, and to the 
individual sentences and to the individual words. They are suggestive 
of elements that may, in future experiments, be profitably combined 
into new groups of stimulli. 


TuespAy, DEcEMBER 30, 7:30 P.M. 

SESSION IN MEMORY OF G. STANLEY HALL 
Jointly with Section I of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 
J. McKeen Carrer, Chairman 
The Man, G. Stanley Hall. Wm. H. Burnuam, Clark University. 


The Psychologist, G. Stanley Halil. Epw1n D. Starsuck, University 
of Iowa. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31, 9:00 a.m. 
Procram A 


SOCIAL AND RACIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychology of Social Institutions. C. H. Jupp, University of Chi 
cago. 

Several books have appeared in the last three years bearing the 
title Social Psychology. These new books, like the Social Psychol- 
ogies of McDougall and Ross, are very vague in their explanations of 
social consciousness as distinguished from individual consciousness. 
Apart from references to gregarious instincts or imitation or some 
other such abstract general notions, there is no effort to define what 
may be called the fusing or unifying force which holds together group 
consciousness. Until some clear ideas are developed which explain 
the unique character of social mental unity, social psychology will 
be nothing but individual psychology, with emphasis on those 
individual traits which are common to all members of the group. 

The true function of social psychology is to describe those crea- 
tions of group effort which the individual mind alone is unable to 
produce, such as language, money, weights and measures, customs and 
laws. In the study of these social and intellectual institutions there is 
a rich and almost unworked field for the psychologist. 

One illustration will serve to make clear the whole matter. Prim- 
itive man has no means for measuring with exactness short intervals 
of time. After long experimentation in social coOperation men have 
devised the mechanisms which make possible what we call the social 
demand for punctuality. 

The practice of punctuality, which arises through social codpera- 
tion, produces an effect on individual consciousness which is of a 
profoundly transforming type. Punctuality is not an instinctive trait; 
it is acquired under social pressure. As soon, however, as the indi- 
vidual conforms for a time to the social conventions, he becomes so 
habituated to punctuality that he demands that others conform also. 
The individual thus becomes the center for a social demand and an 
agent for the propagation of the established social institutions 

Other like examples can be adduced to show that social institu- 
tions are superindividual forces developed by codperation. These 
forces are new facts in the world. They are impersonal and powerful 
a Pe Pe | 


in controlling behavior and individual mental processes 
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[hey furnish the true explanation which ordinary social psychology 


lacks in its vague abstractions and in its emphasis on instincts. 


e Differences in Ha.vai.. STEVENSON SMITH, University of 

Washington. 

Four nonverbal tests and three lariguage tests were given to 7,000 
children in the Honolulu public schools in the spring of 1924. Chart 
and pantomime presentation was used for three of the nonverbal tests. 
[he entire population between 10.0 years and 15.0 years who were 
attending school when the tests were made are included. This popula- 
tion is made up chiefly of Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese, white, and 
Hawaiian children. 

[he evidence offered for and against the existence of innate race 
lifferences consists (1) in 2 comparison of the improvement-with-age 
curves of the various races for each type of test expressed in terms 

S.D. of the total population of each age, and (2) a comparison of 
nonverbal test performance with language test performance, similarly 
expressed, for each race. 

[he inferiority of the Orientals to the whites appears to be due 
chiefly, if not entirely, to lack of opportunity, whereas this is not true 
of the inferiority of the Hawaiians and the Porto Ricans. 


The Intelligence of Full Blood Indians. Tuos. R. Gartu (Assisted 
by T. J. Serafini and Dew.y Dutton), University of Denver. 
Problem: To obtain the m dian anproximate I.Q. of a large group 

of Indians recognized as full blood Indians by the U. S. Government ; 

to ascertain the correspondence between such I.Q.’s and school grade. 
Procedure: Scores were obtained in National Intelligence Test, 

Scale A, for 1,050 full blood Indians in U. S. Indian schools in 

Oklahoma and New Mexico. The approximate I.Q.’s of the subjects 

were obtained from the corresponding score and age. There were 

many scores so low that no definite 1.0. could be found, but this did 

ot hinder finding the median score. 

\ correlation was sought between the actual 1.Q.’s and school 
grade 

Results: For the approximate I.Q. as thus obtained for full blood 
indians the median is 67.7; Q. 10.8. While the median approximate 

1.Q. increases with school grade even up into the ninth grade when 

the tests were tried, the correlation between the I1.Q. and school grade, 

eliminating those for whom no I.Q. could be found, is only +.24, 
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P.E. .021. This approximate I.Q. is very low, and though education 
has a slight effect on it, still it is felt that facts regarding social status 
and Indian temperament must be considered before we can feel sure 
it correctly indicates the Indian level of intelligence. 


Comparisons of White and Negro Children in Certain Ingenuity and 
Speed Tests. JosepH Peterson, George Peabody College. 
Testing different races for mental ability is by no means a simple 

matter. Differences in attitude, such as in the readiness to work at 

one’s utmost speed, are almost sure to exist. Even for psychology 
students “as fast as you can” means a different thing the first time 

a test is given from what it does the second time, after the subjects 

have been ranked on their scores in the first test. Speed attitudes, 

accuracy attitudes, perseverance attitudes, etc., are functions of many 
outer conditions as well as of heredity, and are hard to make constant 
in racial comparisons. Hence in our race studies we supplement 
group tests with certain ingenuity tests, affording constant stimulation 
of S by E and superior opportunities for the observation of S’s work. 
The Rational Learning test, formerly described, has recently been 
used in a modified form so that a fore-exercise is given on a problem 
of three letters, then on one of four letters, and finally the real test 
based on five letters follows. Every S then knows exactly what is to 
be done when he comes to the problem. The Mental Maze problem, 
described in the Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1922, 5, 270 ff., 
has been modified so that S, with a picture of a maze of seven culs 
de sac before him, chooses, from successive pairs called out to him, 
numbers which will take him to the goal without errors. He is also 
asked to explain what would happen in case of certain suggested 
wrong choices. When he understands well what is to be done, certain 
common names are substituted for the numbers. He must then in 
the real test, still with the maze having numbered parts before him, 
choose from pairs of successively presented names those that will 
take him to the goal. In a third test E transfers three discs of differ- 
ent sizes from one circle to another by moving only one at a time and 
never covering one with a larger one. A third circle is employed as 

a transfer station. S then works the problem both with three and 

with four discs. Finally, when the problem is clear, S is to solve it 

using five discs. Speed tests in color-naming and form-naming are 
also used. Tentative results are given. 
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Concerning the Influence of Education and Environment on the 
Religious Ideas and Beliefs of Children. W. T. SHEPHERD, 
Washington, D. C. 

The purpose of this study has been to determine, as far as may be, 
the importance of education and special environment in molding the 
ideas and beliefs of children concerning the more important objects 
and conceptions of religion. The ages of the children herein studied 
were from eight to twelve years, inclusive; 148 children were studied. 
They were from families of different occupations—from those of 
physicians, lawyers, farmers, merchants, clerks, laborers, and teachers. 
The subjects were obtained chiefly at the Methodist and Christian 
Sunday schools and the public schools of the town of Waynesburg, 
Pennsylvania, and the surrounding country districts. A few of the 
subjects were from Washington, D. C. The parents of 85 of the 
children were church members; those of 23 were not. The church 
affiliations of 40 of the children were not stated. Six of the subjects 
were Catholics, two were Jews ,zeformed), while the others report- 
ing church affiliations were of the different Protestant denominations, 
viz. Methodists, Presbyterians, Christians, etc. 

The method employed in the study was that of the questionnaire, 
supplemented by cross-questioning. Each child was questioned sepa- 
rately and cross-questioned, so that the answers might be as definite 
as could be obtained. The examination was so conducted as to permit 
the child to react in a normal manner and to feel at ease. 

The writer concludes that education and environment have been 
of great importance in the formation of religious ideas and beliefs 
of children. 


Wepnespay, DecemBer 31, 9:00 a.m. 
CONFERENCE OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Wepnespay, Decemser 31, 10:00 a.m. 
Procram B 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The Need of an Organismic Conception of the Insanities. TRIGANT 
Burrow. 
Notwithstanding the great advance of scientific conceptions in our 
approach toward the problem of mental disharmonies, there is still a 
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certain reservation in our attitude toward these disturbances. Despite 
the widening of our scientific outlook toward such reactions, we stil] 
deny to these conditions a like place with other manifestations in our 
scientific estimate of them. So that these diseases have yet to receive 
their full due from the distinterested outlook of an accepted scientific 
method. 

In dealing with objective disease entities, we have long recognized 
the need of regarding such disorders in their sociological aspect. 
Tuberculosis, for example, is considered a social menace because it is 
socially propagated. This is an objective circumstance and its 
acknowledgment in no way outrages our social sensibilities. 

In dealing, however, with the social aspects of insanity, we are 
necessarily dealing with a subjective social mood in which we ourselves 
are direct participants. Everyone knows the insult to personal tra- 
ditions that is occasioned by the attempt to challenge the personal 
mood of the individual. A scientific basis which would place a check 
upon our automatic and habitual social mood is likewise automatically 
met by a concerted rebuff on the part of the social elements or indi- 
viduals whose traditions are thus questioned. 

For this reason our customary scientific precepts have become 
confused in their application to the mental sphere, and our attitude 
toward the problems of our social consciousness has lacked the valid- 
ity of method that characterizes our approach in fields of the objective 
sciences. There is required an encompassment of mental disharmonies 
such as takes account of correlations between the mental system 
regarded as a sociological whole and the mental system of the indi- 
vidual as a derivative of it. It is only such an inclusive formulation 
that will bring our conception of disorders of consciousness into a 
logical alignment with the problems of biology as they are envisaged 
elsewhere by the medical sciences. 


Recent Progress in Clinical Psychology. Epcar A. Dott, Ohio State 

University. 

The field of clinical psychology has been extended beyond the 
study of the less hopeful abnormal conditions of social, physical, and 
mental deviations (¢.g., delinquency, sensory handicap, feebleminded- 
ness) to the more remediable types and to superiority or talent (¢.9., 
verbal deficients, emotional disorders, giftedness, special talent). The 
range of clinical inquiry now covers more aspects of individuality 
than formerly, intellectual measurements now being more generally 
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supplemented by other aspects of behavior and “ personality ” inven- 
tories. The methods are becoming more systematic, precise, objective, 
and economical. There is a tendency to critically reéxamine the 
clinical syllabus in an effort to avoid prejudicial data or information 
not susceptible of fairly specific interpretation. Minimal and differ- 
ential schedules of diagnostic examining are feasible and desirable. 
Standards, especially differential standards, are still generally inade- 
quate except for certain intelligence and performance tests or test 
scales. Diagnostic norms in relation to terminology are in debate o1 
flux, especially with reference to such items as racial and social norms, 
adult levels, and prognostic devices. Statistical techniques need fur 
ther expansion and more critical evaluation. Clinical educational 
diagnosis is a promising offshoot of clinical psychological diagnosis 
and presents a separate group of problems. The results of clinical 
diagnosis are being used more seriously and more extensively. This 
demands professional skill and ethical responsibility approximating 
medical practice. The therapeutic aspects of clinical psychology are 
becoming increasingly important and better defined. A plea is made 
for applying clinical methods more adequately in other applied fields. 
The importance of clinical psychology with college students is 
» results obtained at Ohio State 


emphasized with special reference t 


University. 


Clinical Psychology—its Origin and Future. LIGHTNER WHITMER, 

University of Pennsylvania. 

I. The historic precursors of the clinical method in psychology, 
beginning with the veridical autobiography and biography, the clinical 
sketch in imaginative literature. 

Il. The scientific antecedents in physiology and psychology 

Ill. The foundation of the Psychological Clinic and the develop 
ment of clinical procedure in psychological diagnosis; and 

IV. The probable outcome of clinical work in providing a new 
orientation in psychology and education. 


Monthly Increments of Development in Infancy. ARNOLD GESELL, 
Yale University. 
Behavior is a functional index of development. Measurements 
and gradations of behavior items, therefore, furnish a clue to develop 
mental status in infancy. The concepts of proportionate and of uni- 


torm development contrasted. The probable validity of the concept 
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of proportionate development. The rapidity of development in the 
first year of life compared with subsequent years. A preliminary 
report of a survey of ascending monthly developmental levels, based 
on a series of comparisons between one-, two-, three-, four-, five-, 
six-, etc., months-old infants. Increments of development observed, 
Some difficulties encountered and questions raised. The problem of 
individual differences in infancy. The relations between maturity 
and capacity. The value of monthly norms of behavior in infancy. 


An Experimental Study of the Nursery School Child. Heten T. 
Woo: ey, Detroit, Mich. 


Two methods which furnish a basis of comparison between chil- 
dren with nursery school experience and those without it have been 
used. The first consists of tests and retests by means of the Stanford 
revision of the Binet scale, and the other of a single testing by the 
Detroit kindergarten test used as an individual test. 

The nursery school children were those in the Merrill-Palmer 
Nursery School who were in attendance long enough for retesting at 
intervals of from eight months to a year. As a control group, we 
used the children on the waiting list of the school who could not be 
accepted for lack of space. There is no basis of selection of the 
children in the school which would operate to make those in the 
school different in type from those on the waiting list. Order of 
registration, age, and sex are the points considered in selecting new 
children from the list. So far as we can see, both the children in the 
school and those on the waiting list constitute a fair cross-section of 
the community, except for the fact that the poorest and most ignorant 
elements are not represented. They are children from average 
homes. 

Retests with the Stanford revision show a very significant increase 
of intelligence quotient between a first test, taken soon after entrance, 
and a second test taken from eight months to a year later. For half 
of the group the increase was so large that it averaged twenty points; 
there were very few cases of-decrease. The same regime, carried out 
with children on the waiting list, showed variations on a second test, 
but no tendency to increase in quotient on the part of the group as 
a whole. 

The comparison by means of the Detroit kindergarten test was 
made in the course of a standardization of the test for the years 
under five. Both children in the school and those on the waiting list 
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were used. The children in the school tested significantly higher than 
those on the waiting list. 

We believe the difference to be due to the superior environment 
furnished by the nursery school. 


The Sex Incidence of Feeblemindedness. Ciara Scumitt, Bureau 

of Child Study, Chicago, Il. 

The proportion of feeblemindedness between the sexes reported 
in surveys which take note of this fact varies considerably. 

The survey by the English Royal Commission reported by Tred- 
gold gives a proportion of males to females of 6 to 5. 

Surveys made among American school children show a proportion 
of mentally defective boys to girls varying from 1.5 to 1 up to 2 to 1. 

The Bureau of Child Study of the Board of Education of Chicazo 
examined 5,826 children referred by the schools as retarded or prob- 
lem children during the year 1923-24. Of this total 3,287 were boys 
and 1,539 were girls. A count of intelligence quotients shows that 
1,343 boys scored 1.Q.’s of 75 or less to the lowest measureable limit, 
and 680 girls similarly, or a proportion of 1.95 to 1. 

For the two years previous to 1923-24 a total of 9,648 retarded 
and problem children were examined. Of these, 6,517 were boys 
and 3,131 girls. The proportion of mentally defective boys to girls 
was as 2 to l. 

This uneven distribution gives rise to certain biological questions 
concerning the origin and inheritance of feeblemindedness and to 
social questions concerning practical care. 


The Scaphoid Scapula and Mental Deficiency. J. E. W. WALLIN, 

Miami University. 

Three types of vertebral scapular borders have been found in 
ancient and modern races, and in other primates and in other animals: 
the convex, the straight, and the concave. The term scaphoid 
(Graves) is applied to the latter two types. The forms are congenital 
and never change through life. 

The most significant fact thus far revealed regarding the scaphoid 
scapula is that the incidence diminishes from the early decenniums to 
the late decenniums of life (Graves, Koellert, Reye). The conclusion 
has been reached that the newborn with convex scapulae has a decid- 
edly greater chance of longevity, and that the scaphoid form is evi- 
dence of congenital constitutional inferiority, “ one manifestation of a 
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blight affecting the whole organism,” which abounds in persons dis- 
playing inborn weaknesses, asymmetries, deviations, structural and 
functional maladaptations, heightened susceptibility to disease, 
epilepsy, and mental deficiency. 

Even the most reliable of the data culled from several thousands 
of the speaker’s clinic cases failed to reveal any significant relation 
between the scaphoid form and descending intelligence categories and 
descending I1.Q. groups. Our results are merely tentative, and sug- 
gest the need of repeating the investigation under more satisfactory 
conditions of control. 
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MENTAL MEASUREMENT 


Intelligence: Definitions and Neural Markings of “ Kinds,” “ Type 


“ Levels.” Jos. U. YArsBrouGn, Southern Methodist University 
Although we have come to a clearer understanding of the nature 
of intelligence in recent years, there is much work yet to be done 
f this 


brief paper to enter into a discussion of the many problems connected 


before the topic is free of confusion. It is not the purpose « 


with this concept. Specifically, the writer hopes (1) to present a 
definite meaning for the terms “kind,” “type,” and “ level,” when 
applied to intelligence; and (2) to raise the question as to what the 
native neural conditions are which make these different kinds, types, 
and levels possible. 

Just as there are kinds of men there are kinds of intelligence. 
Three are observed, viz.: (1) Tropic intelligence, (2) instinctive 
intelligence, and (3) reflective intelligence. In each kind both types 
and levels are found. Comparison of types or levels of one kind with 
that of another kind of intelligence invariably results in confusion. 

Finally, an attempt is made to describe the neural markings which 
give us the different “ kinds,” “ levels,” and “types ” of intelligence. 
The following suggestions are offered as probable factors in producing 
intelligence : 

(1) The relative number of latent neural paths which with 
maturity can be opened up for new connections. The greater the 
number of these paths, the more intelligent the organism is capable 
of becoming. 
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(2) The ease with which these latent paths may be opened. One 
nervous system may be thought of as offering more resistance than 
another. 

(3) The quality of the nerve fibers themselves, together with the 
synaptic connections. Where the nerve fibers are of the best quality, 
and the synaptic connections are smooth and firm, we have a sensitive 
piece of apparatus which is capable of detecting the slightest environ 
mental changes and of responding to them effectively. 

These are the neural markings of the intelligent person. 


The Nature of Intelligence. R. M. Ocpen, Cornell University. 

After commenting briefly upon the definitions of intelligence 
offered by the cortributors to a symposium on the subject, published 
three years ago in the Journal of Educational Psychology, the more 
recently published views of Professor Spearman are criticized. An 
attempt is then made to suggest a way in which intelligence may be 
defined in scientific terms. Regarding any datum of observation as 
the emergence of an articulate figure from an inarticulate ground, 
intelligence characterizes the response to such a figure by the way in 
which the figure is defined. In its simplest form the definition of a 
figure of experienced behavior is given in terms of the figure’s 
contour: the sharpness, clearness, and definiteness of its outline. A 
figure thus defined cannot be analyzed; but its conditions can be 
studied and controlled. An apprehended unit is from the start an 
organized whole, although it may be capable of further organization 
by a further definition of its contour and internal articulation. 

[f the nature of intelligence is revealed by the contour of experi- 
ence, we must study the configurations of apprehension and response 
in order to be able to determine their norms of completeness unde: 
various conditions of maturation and special training. 

It is suggested that tests analagous to the “ detour-board ” experi 
ment employed by Kohler with apes are more appropriate to an 
understanding of these figures and their definition than a “ battery ” 
of tests which allows no insight into the precise contours defined by 
the subject in the attainment of his test score. 


Comparative Results of Tests of Ideational Processes and General 
Intelligence. James P. Porter, Ohio University. 
The Yerkes Multiple Choice apparatus has been used as the test 
of ideational processes, the Otis Self-Administering and Miller Men- 
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tal Ability tests as measures of general intelligence with college and 
high school subjects, respectively. 

The Yerkes apparatus and method present to the subject problems 
in terms of groups of piano-like keys varying in number and location 
from a row of twelve, a certain key, the first on the left, being always 
the one which will make a little light flash out. Other relations used 
were second from the right, alternately the first on the left and the 
first on the right, and the middle key. The total number of groups 
presented in order for the subject to announce the relations used in 
all four problems constitutes the score. 

The correlation by the Product-Moment method will actually be 
negative, but must be interpreted positive, since the fewer the key 
settings the more rapid the functioning of the idea of the relation. 
With groups of college students, nine, twenty-five, and forty-three in 
number, the correlations are .459 +.17, .249 +.12, .329 Otis A, 366 

tis B. The two forms of Otis give correlation .883 with each 
other. The Multiple Choice scores and Miller Mental Ability scores 
with nineteen high school boys and girls correlate .537 +.044. This 
group is probably less highly selected than any of the other groups 
Our Multiple Choice findings with individuals indicate that such 
traits as self-confidence, nervous instability, and peculiar mental atti- 
tudes can be more correctly analyzed. It is a promising performance 
and objective test requiring in time only fifteen to forty-five minutes 
There is at least a moderately significant positive correlation between 
ideational processes (ability to solve concrete objective probiems 
involving ideas and relations) and general intelligence as tested by 
the two group tests used. There is some reason for believing that 
the higher ideational relational processes are particularly tested. Inas- 
much as some (Professor Colvin, for example) argue that the usual 
group intelligence test calls into function only the simpler mental 
processes, and this only in the linguistic paper-and-pencil form of 
exercise, the Multiple Choice offers interesting possibilities. A modi- 
fied form of this apparatus was used in demonstration as the paper 
was read. 


Is a Superior Adult Test Practicable? A. A. Rosacx, Harvard 
University. 
Although there is no dearth of mental tests on the market, and 
in spite of the fact that many of them have been of valuable service, 
there is a deplorable lack in one direction, viz., in testing superior 
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adults and the higher functions. By a superior adult I mean one who 
js capable of completing a full academic course in a first-class college 
without difficulty. A higher function, as differentiated from a lower 
function, is one which synthesizes a situation, and does not merely 
bring about a response to a stimulus. 

Many causes have worked against the standardization of such 
a test or rather series of tests: (1) The presupposition that intelli- 
gence ceases to grow at a pre-adult age; (2) the specialized interests 
of adults, something which renders uniformity almost beyond reach ; 
(3) the fact that the more complex the situation prescribed, the more 
variable are the responses, because of the use of different methods, 
in keeping with one’s individual make-up and experiences; (4) the 
practical impossibility of gaining a uniform standard in scoring and 
indeed in finding both intelligent and conscientious workers; (5) the 
disproportionate interest taken in children as compared with adults, 
except in industrial and vocational connections. In other words, the 
subject of mental tests has been wholly dominated by the demands of 
applied psychology, thus blocking the theoretical approach. 

It was in accord with these circumstances that the numerous 
objective tests have sprung up, their chief advantages being neatness 
in presentation, uniformity in scoring, and the saving of time and 
labor on the part of both examiners and examinees. These advan- 
tages, however, are not sufficient to compensate for the few but great 
disadvantages involved in these tests, viz., of (1) only touching on 
the outskirts of the objective; (2) not allowing for individual differ- 
ences; (3) imposing an artificial situation which favors more the 
superficial individual than the thinker; (4) eliminating from scrutiny 
ab initio the finer mental qualities, such as acumen, judgment, inter- 
pretation, and reasoning (outside of the mechanical or mathematical 
sort); (5) the laying of undue emphasis on speed as compared with 
carefulness. 

This paper does not advocate the rejection of the objective or 
multiple choice tests, but rather is intended as a plea for the trying 
out and devising of tests to tap the intelligence of superior adults in 
honspecialized fields, yet in a way which does not require these adults 
to adjust themselves to the universe of a child. Such tests, in spite 
of the almost insuperable drawbacks in the matter of standardization, 


would, if properly revised after adequate experimentation, not only 
conduce to a better understanding of individual differences, but would 
result in a deeper insight into the notion of general intelligence. 
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The Will-Temperament of College Disparity Students. J. B. Munger, 

University of Kentucky. 

An intensive study was reported on tested personality traits of 
two groups of sixteen students each showing extreme disparity 
between their Alpha scores, measured in sigma of a group of 456 
freshmen, and their scholarship scores, measured in sigma for the 
same large group. One group was extreme in the direction of schol- 
arship lower, the other in the direction of scholarship higher. No 
case was used in these extreme groups which did not show at least 
a disparity of one sigma and which had not had its tested intelligence 
confirmed by one other intelligence test and maintained this disparity 
for both the first and second semester’s scholarship. The Downey 
Will-Temperament test was given these extreme disparity cases. 

A method was developed for empirically utilizing a series of 
separate tests so as quickly to determine combined borderlines which 
would pick out a group of cases to be distinguished for a practical 
purpose. This method of Serial Combination of Borderlines supple- 
ments that suggested by Bills for combinations of two tests. By its 
use, for example, all the thirty-two cases were separated into the 
opposite types of disparity by the favorable combination of a score 
below eight in Speed of Decision and below seven in Motor Inhi- 
bition, or, if outside of this combination, then below seven in Resist- 
ance to Opposition or above three in Volitional Perseveration. The 
error of such a prediction can be empirically determined when records 
are available for larger groups. The same criteria separated eighteen 
additional extreme disparity cases which did not continue their dis- 
parity of one sigma the second semester. This is the form of state- 
ment which should be expected when a variety of personality traits 
are used for predicting success in a specific situation. No combination 
of two of the Downey tests separated more than twenty-five of the 
thirty-two cases. 

For 456 freshmen there was no relationship between the tendency 
to disparity and the individual variability of students from test to test 
in the Alpha series. The correlation for the first semester discrep- 
ancies with individual variabilities was —.05; for the second semester, 

-02. Variability from test to test in a series of intelligence tests is 
thus not an indication of variation between tested intelligence and 
scholarship. 
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A Discussion of the Quotient Method of Specifying Test Results. 

GERTRUDE Ranp, Bryn Mawr College. 

The quotient method of specifying test results has been under 
discussion since the Intelligence Quotient was made an integral part 
of the Stanford-Binet scale. The experimental evidence that had been 
advanced in support of its value has been based largely on data 
obtained from retests. In the past few years the application of the 
method has been extended to other intelligence tests, to educational 
tests, and most recently to furnish an index of achievement. In every 
case the procedure has been merely to assign the value of 100 to the 
median performance at each age with very little if any attempt to 
show that values above and below 100 are numerically equivalent for 
any one test at different age levels, or from test to test at the same or 
different age levels. 

The present discussion covers the following points: (1) The 
theoretical implications of the quotient method are restated. (2) Data 
are presented which show for comparison the variability of the 
quotient at different age levels for scales scored in Mental Age and 
for scales scored in points. (3) For one test a comparison is made 
of the variability of the quotient from age to age when the same data 
are scored in points and when they are transmuted into Mental Age. 
The approximate uniformity of the variability of quotient from year 
to year when the data are expressed in Mental Age is in striking con- 
trast to the lack of uniformity when expressed in points. (4) Factors 
are listed intrinsic and extrinsic to the test which may cause a fluctua- 
tion of the Stanford-Binet I.Q. on retest. Emphasis is laid (a) on 
the individual variation in the age of mental arrest and the difficulty 
in making due allowance for this factor, and (b) on the effect of the 
absolute magnitude of chronological age on the constancy of the I.Q. 

(5) The Achievement Quotient is questioned because it assumes that 
there is the same numerical relationship between the points on the 
scale of Educational Quotients as on the scale of Intelligence 
Quotients. Not only has this relationship not been demonstrated, but 
there is evidence that the E.Q. unit is smaller than the I.Q. unit. To 
this may be due in part at least the conclusion that bright children 
tend to have low and dull children high A.Q.’s. 


An Objective Humor Test for Children. Grace E. Birp, Rhode 
Island College of Education. 
This test consists of twenty pictures of absurd situations easily 
comprehended by normal children of the elementary school. The 
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pictures represent an ascending scale of difficulty ranging from 
approximately zero humor, through obvious absurdity, all the way to 
situations requiring a considerable degree of interpretation. 

The pictures are arranged by twos. The child tested is asked ty 
put a mark on the funnier of each pair, making ten choices in alf 
The time consumed in administering the test is less than ten minutes 
The time necessary for scoring each child’s work is less than one 
minute. The score value attached to each correct choice in each pair 
of pictures is determined by the number of individuals in that grade 
who selected that picture as the more amusing of the two. The norm 
for each school grade is the median score attained by that grade 
These norms are based upon the decisions of 500 children ranging in 
chronological age from three to sixteen, in each school grade from 
the kindergarten to grade eight. 

Throughout the elementary school a general agreement prevailed 
with sufficient variation to justify the assignment of different score 
values for the achievement of the various grades. The favorite pic- 
tures among the children tested represented unusual antics of persons 
or animals, discomfiture of an individual, and some form of contest or 
pursuit. Conspicuous differences of opinion occurred where an ele- 
ment of pathos was combined with absurdity, also where the situation 
was not very closely related to the ordinary experience of children. 

A correlation of .89 was obtained between success in the test and 
I.Q.’s. Children whose standard of humor varied widely from the 
norm of their school grade were found also to be socially out of 
adjustment with their school playmates, either because they were 
disliked for lack of codperation, shunned because of unusual behavior 
or shyness, or because they were disregarded for no obvious reason 
Common observation indicates that even among adults wide divergence 
in an appreciation of the ridiculous is an element of misunderstanding 

The aim of the test is to determine objectively to what extent a 
child’s “ sense of humor” deviates from the norm of his associates 
with a view to discovering the underlying reason, thereby making one 
more contribution to the various methods of diagnosis. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Homer G. Bisuop, formerly instructor in Cornell University 


has become assistant professor in the Department of Psychology 
at Smith College. Miss Ruth Spence, from the Graduate School 
of Columbia University, has become instructor in the same depart 
ment. The department has moved this autumn into new quarter 
of twenty-one rooms. These are in a building formerly occupied 
by the Music Department of the college, and now renamed Pierg 
Hall in memory of Arthur Henry Pierce, professor of psychology 
at Smith College from 1900 to 1914 and Secretary of the American 
Psychological Association for the years 1908, 1909 and 1910. 

Proressor EpmuNpD C. SANForp, of Clark University, died sud 
denly on November 23 in Boston while enroute from Worcester tp 
Wellesley to attend a meeting of the psychologists in and about 
Boston. 

Dr. Raymonp O. FIT Ler, assistant professor of psychology a 
the University of Minnesota, and Dr. Homer B. Reed, professor 
of psychology and education at Grinnell College, have each bee 
appointed to an assistant professorship of psychology at the Univer 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

Harotp A. LARRABEE, who has just returned from a year al 
study in Europe on a fellowship from Harvard University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of psychology in the University of 
Vermont. 

Fun Tan University, Kiangwan (Shanghai), China, has Deen 
given $100,000 for a psychology building. Dr. Zing Yang Ku, 
who was trained in psychology at Columbia University and at i 
University of California, is head of the department of psychology. 

W. V. BrncHam, for nine years professor of psychology @ 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, has been made the Director 
the Personnel Research Federation with headquarters in the Engr 
neering Societies Building at 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New Yor 
City. 

Proressor Kurt Korrxa, of the University of Giessen, wil 
vive two courses during the first term of the summer quarter of i 
University of Chicago. His courses will deal with various aspem 
of the Gestalt Psychology. In one course he will emphasize i 
experimental treatment of this topic, in the second, the genetic 
treatment. 
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